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Business Men Expect Business Graduates 
to have a knowledge of Machine Operation 


By PETER L. AGNEW 


Instructor in Education, in charge of Office Practice Courses, School of Education, 
New York University 
Member, Executive Board, Eastern Commercial Teachers Association; tormerly 
Associate Editor, Journal of Business Education. 


now seems to be little ques- 
tion about the fact that students 
who are planning to enter employment 
in business offices should receive a fairly 
adequate training in the use of business 
machines. Every survey involving office 
employment for high school graduates 
made in recent years has, without ex- 
ception, resulted in the conclusion that 
business machines, including calculat- 
ing machines, should be used for in- 
structional purposes in our schools. 
Business men are beginning to expect 
our graduates to come to them with a 
knowledge of the operation of some of 
the more widely used devices. Some 
schools have organized courses for the 
teaching of this work, others have 
courses that are in the experimental 
stage, while still others, for some reason 
or other, have not yet, but will or should 
soon, begin to offer this type of work. 


“There are three groups of students in 
our schools who should be given some 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the operation of the more widely used 
business machines. These are: (1) the 
secretarial students, (2) the bookkeep- 
ing or accounting students, and (3) the 
clerical practice students, if such a dif- 
ferentiation has been provided. 

“Though many students are majoring 
in secretarial work in high schools, it 
should be clearly understood by their 


teachers and others responsible for their 
education that their first positions in 
business offices may not and probably 
will not be truly secretarial in nature, 
but probably will be of a clerical nature, 
perhaps involving the use of their short- 
hand, but very likely including the use 
of some business machines, such as dic- 
tating machines, duplicating machines, 
or calculating devices. At least an ac- 
quaintance with these machines should 
be a part of the training of secretarial 
students, 

“Bookkeeping majors will also face 
the problem of adjustment when enter- 
ing upon employment in business offices. 
Some will doubtless find employment 
as bookkeepers, others as clerks doing 
certain specialized bookkeeping jobs, 
and still others in office jobs more or 
less related to bookkeeping work. All 
of these will undoubtedly find a knowl- 
edge of the operation of calculating 
machines and accounting machines val- 
uable, and should be provided with such 
a knowledge before leaving school. 

“The third group is the clerical prac- 
tice students, those specializing in 


neither bookkeeping nor secretarial 
work, but studying office work in gen- 
eral, These students certainly must be 
given training on business machines 
if they are to hope to be able to get 
worth while office employment after 
graduation. 


“In addition to being permitted to 
become acquainted with the operation 
of these machines, any or all of these 
students should be given some oppor- 
tunity to become reasonably expert in 
the operation of one or two of them. 

“The course in ofhce practice at New 
York University was designed for the 
training of prospective teachers of 
of fice practice, including of fice ma- 
chines. Monroe Calculators were among 
the first machines to be bought as part 
of the equipment for this course, and 
training in the operation of them has 
always been a very important phase of 
the course.” 


ibe 
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Principals, Superintendents, School Officials — 


=’ in your own “office work” 


Absolutely no obligation under 
“YOU-PAY-NOTHING” PLAN! 


You know that the Ediphone is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the business world. You know 
that ability to “Voice-Write” gives an applicant a 
big edge in landing a job. 

Perhaps you have wanted to try using an Ediphone, 
but have never “gotten around to it.” Here is your 
Opportunity to use it—to test it 
—FREE—not only in classrooms 
but in your office as well! 

Try it in the classrooms and 
note how eagerly your pupils 
take to the Ediphone. And see 
how the Ediphone helps you 
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speed through your routine duties — how its con- 
venience, its adaptability, actually engender enthu- 
siasm and inspiration. 

After using an Ediphone, you'll understand why 
executives depend so completely on this time-and- 
effort-saving instrument . . . why secretaries declare 
that Voice Writing eases their work. 

Write for details of the New Edison “You-Pay- 
Nothing” Plan! An Ediphone is waiting for you — 

right now. Address The 
Department of Educa- 
tional Training, Edi- 
phone Division J-2¢— 


INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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WILL SHE TIP THE SCALE WHEN WEIGHED 
AT THE GATES OF BUSINESS? 


The three-in-one girl is in demand right now—a fact to be remembered in 
the training of students to battle their way in business. Many thoughtful 
educators are agreed that today’s complete preparation for office workers 
means three-way instruction—stenography and typing plus Mimeograph 
operation. Properly so, because the Mimeograph is standard equipment for 
the greater part of American business. It naturally follows that the triple- 
threat students find themselves in preferred position at the more desirable 
places of employment. Why not give your young people the benefit of this 
added leverage? In your community there is a factory-trained man who will 
gladly demonstrate the Mimeograph and assist you in laying out a course of 
instruction. And this without cost or obligation. Consult your classified 
telephone directory for local address or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Free to schools. Our complete outline of expert instruc- 
tion in Mimeograph operation, based on actual practice in 
many schools of high standing, will be sent promptly in re- 
sponse to your request. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Build confidence 
on the part of your students 


For examination copy, 
write to the publisher, 
Lyons and Carnahan, 76 
Ninth Avenue, New York 


The most valuable asset a graduate can have 
is confidence. The equivalent of 50 hours’ 
practical ofhce experience given by the 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course estab- 
lishes a courageous frame of mind on the 
part of students when they go out to their 
first positions. The new text, new exercises 
and other material will be a revelation to 
you. Write for a demonstration. 


READ THESE CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
UNIT I 


Instructions for operating the Dictaphone Transcribing Machine 


Subject Material on Permanent Practice Records 


RECORD RECORD 
1 Instructions to the Secretary 10 Food and Agriculture 

2 Instructions to the Secretary 11 Automobiles and Accessories 
3 Collection Letters 12 Engineering, Fuel and Oil 


4 Home Equipment: Furniture and 13 Textiles and Clothing 
Decorations 


: 5 Transportation and Communica- 14 Paint 
- i 15 Science and Drugs 
6 Education 16 Electricity and Radio 
7 Printing and Advertising 17 Real Estate, Insurance and 
8 Building Trades and Architecture Finance 


9 Office Supplies and Equipment 18 Government and Civil Service 


UNIT II 

Instructions for operating the Dictaphone Dictating Machine 

Instructions for operating the Dictaphone Shaving Machine 
Introductory Wax Cylinder Test 

Dictation and Transcription of Regular Commercial Cylinders 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Need for a Meaningful Definition 
of Business Education 


What is business education? 

The very fact that this question is not 
new detracts from its interest value. But 
the question is vital. It is fundamental. 
And there is much need for an answer 
that wi!l be understood and accepted by 
those wom the question concerns. 

The wnderlying, fundamental nature of 
the question may be detected when one 
looks b-neath the surface of many of the 
topics and problems that are discussed in 
busines. education publications and at 
busines» education conventions. In many 
instanc s the particular question at issue 
is but « manifestation of the underlying 


one. 

Many definitions of business education 
have been given. And for certain pur- 
poses, most of such definitions are satis- 
factory. For other purposes they are 
vague and almost wholly inadequate. — 

A study of the discussions dealing with 
the nature of business education suggests 
the reason for much of the vagueness and 
lack of common understanding of what 
is meant by the term “business education.” 
All too often those who have essayed a 
definition of business education have 
wandered too long in the mazes of philo- 
sophical thought and of psychological 
processes. After long excursions into the 
field of philosophy, sociology, and psy- 
chology, they have emerged to give ex- 
pression to a definition the inclusiveness 
or exclusiveness of which depended too 
much upon interpretation. This does not 
imply, of course, that business educators 
should not attempt to relate the possibili- 
ties of their field to the objectives of 
general education; nor does it suggest 
that business teachers should not be in- 
terested in psychology. It is merely in- 
tended to imply that the problem of de- 
fining business education, for certain pur- 
poses, does not necessarily involve an 
exhaustive study of the objectives of all 
education or of the nature of learning. 

Now, all problems of organized educa- 
tion head up in the curriculum. And for 
purposes of curriculum construction, in- 
cluding the content of courses, definitions 
of special fields of learning should be 
stated, in so far as possible, in terms of 
activities and institutions in those fields. 
If this is true, a meaningful definition of 
business education must involve a recog- 
nition of what business is and what busi- 
ness does. 

If we accept the above suggestion, we 
should attempt to give meaning to the 
term “business education” by defining 
“business” in terms of activities and in- 
stitutions. And, fortunately, an examina- 
tion of the productive phases of economic 
activity reveals the nature of business 
functions. In the first place, all produc- 
tive economic activity is directed toward 
the creation of goods and personal serv- 
ices; or, more technically, toward the 
creation of utilities. Industry supplies 
goods, and certain types of effort furnish 
those services which are used in the final 
satisfaction of wants. Incidental to in- 
dustrial and personal service activities are 
those facilitating services which consti- 
tute business. These services relate to 
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production, and are seven in number. 
They are: (1) the making of judgments; 
(2) the carrying on of communication; 
(3) the calculation of quantities and 
values; (4) the recording of facts per- 
taining to conditions and changes in prop- 
erty; (5) the promotion of transactions; 
(6) the supplying of a medium of ex- 
change; and (7) the making of legal 
agreements. It should be emphasized that 
these activities when used in an attempt 
to describe business should be thought of 
as relating to production. 


But if a definition were built on the 
above analysis of business, or upon any 
other basis, many of the problems of 
business education would not be solved, 
even if all business teachers accepted it. 
For many of these problems involve corre- 
lation of work in the business education 
department with that in the social science 
department. And this, in turn, necessarily 
creates a problem of administration. 
Hence there is great need for a common 
acceptance of the meaning of business 
education by others than business teachers. 

Is it possible to arrive at a satisfactory 
definition of business education? If so, 
is it possible to gain a common accept- 
ance of the definition ?—J. H. Dodd, Pro- 
fessor of Commercial Education, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


An Appreciation of L. Gilbert Dake 


The recent death of L. Gilbert Dake, 
whose obituary is given on page 35 of 
this issue, removes from our midst one 
of the leaders in business education. He 
was one of that relatively small group 
of earnest, industrious, and courageous 
workers in business education who are 
ever ready to give freely and willingly of 
their best efforts for the professional ad- 
vancement of our work without thought 
of personal reward and aggrandizement. 
He revealed his fine quality of conse- 
crated service last February in his gen- 
eral chairmanship of the local St. Louis 
committee which planned so effectively 
and pleasantly for the meetings of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions and the 


NaTIONAL CouNncIL or Business Epuca- 
TION. 

For many years Mr. Dake was a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of this 
JourNAL to which he gave valuable co- 
operation and counsel, and which we shall 
always gratefully remember. 

His inspiring example of unselfish serv- 
ice will live on as a challenge to all those 
who are eager to give to the great pro- 
fession of business education a high order 
of leadership which is wholehearted, ener- 
getic, courageous, and blessed with that 
rare and beautiful quality of self-efface- 
ment. 

THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION 
offers Mrs. Dake, the daughters, and 
other relatives its sincere sympathy. 

—Paul S. Lomax. 


Schools Should Insist on the Cooperation 
of Business Leaders with the Program of 
Business Education 


Mr. Alexander S. Massell, Principal of 
the Central School of Business and Arts 
of New York City, at a recent meeting of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion in that city, stated that state and city 
educational agencies are prepared to ex- 
pand vocational training for employes 
“only with the cooperation of industry 
and business.” 

This comment was made in connection 
with a discussion of the significance to 
the future of retailing of the recent Fed- 
eral legislation contained in the George- 
Deen act, effective next July 1, and which 
makes possible an annual maximum ap- 
propriation of $1,200,000 to be matched 
with state funds for the development of 
education for distributive or merchandis- 
ing occupations. Professor Nichols dis- 
cussed the provisions and importance of 
this act in the October, 1936, issue of this 
JourNnAL, page 8. Furthermore, this phase 
of business education will represent the 
main program theme of the meetings in 
New Orleans next February 20 of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, the N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education, and 


the Nationa Councit or Bustness Epvu- 
CATION. (See page 25.) 

Mr. Massell expressed the belief that 
public educational agencies should expect 
department stores and other types of 
merchandising concerns “to lend members 
of their trained personnel to aid in the 
vocational education of employes in the 
distributive trades.” 

In behalf of the retailing business, Mr. 
Allen C. Duncan of the John G. Myers 
Company, Albany, New York, asserted 
that “the low standard of requirements 
in the past for employment in this in- 
dustry has attracted a vast army of work- 
ers who have been able to enter this field 
with little or no preparation or experi- 
ence. It should be the ambition of the 
industry to raise the standard of living 
of its employed, to attract a higher cali- 
bered worker to its ranks. This would 
mean higher wages and increased operat- 
ing costs unless offset by a larger volume 
in sales and a lowering of the many losses 
now commonly attributed to the ineffici- 
ency of workers. Therefore, increasing 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Is It So? 


Three little words; but if used in this 
sequence, frequently enough they will up- 
set almost any unwarranted generalization 
about commercial education. Browsing 
around in the latest periodical literature 
in our field, my attention was arrested 
many times by statements which suggest 
those three little words. I am reproduc- 
ing a few of these statements, with or 
without comment, just to see if they irk 
you as they did me. It doesn’t matter 
who said these things, or what journal 
carried them. It is noteworthy that they 
all come from one number of a popular 
journal. They are not unique; they are 
fairly typical of our thinking. They rarely 
help our cause; often they slow up our 
progress. Here they are. 

1. “The justification of the commercial 
course is, and always has been, deeper 
than its occupational training? The com- 
mercial department not only trains in the 
fundamentals of bookkeeping and_ sten- 
ography, but also prepares its students 
to meet intelligently the economic and 
business contact of everyday life.” Well 
now does it? Honest? Taking business 
education by-and-large—“the fundamen- 
tals of bookkeeping and stenography” and 
typewriting—does it prepare for living 
sound economic lives? 

2. “A good percentage of consumer edu- 
cation is included in the commercial sub- 
jects mentioned above” (salesmanship, 
bookkeeping, business law, typewriting, 
shorthand and office practice. ‘‘A study 
of everyday business” is included, but this 
is not a “subject”). Is it so? Do these 
subjects serve the needs of “consumer edu- 
cation,” or do they not? Should we teach 
the old subjects for vocational reasons and 
when they cease to be satisfactory for 
this purpose abandon them? Or _ should 
we go right on teaching them for the 
achievement of entirely different objectives 
without questioning their suitability for 
this new use; indeed, claiming their ade- 
quacy without evidence of any kind? 

3. “Business is our world today; busi- 
ness is everything. We live, sleep, dream, 
play, and eat with our daily occupations.” 
That is just too bad. 

4. “In business practice” the pupil learns 
“how to apply for a position,” and “ac- 
perce responsibility or efficiency.” Is it 
so? 

5. “A pupil should not be permitted to 
graduate unless he has mastered the abil- 
ity to type at a moderate rate of speed.” 
Ts it so? Why should everyone learn to 
type? How many need to type? Even 
if many do, why force all to spend time 
on this subject? 

6. “Training in general office practice 
and general business ethics has, therefore, 
assumed greater importance.” Again is it 
so? Is there any such thing as “general 
office practice” which has much vocational 
significance? Will not training for office 
work always be specific? 


7.“ .... a person must be educated 
for the future rather than be taught to 
conform to the past.” But what of the 
present? Who dares hazard a guess as 
to what future vocational requirements 
will be? When our vocational training 
doesn’t click, are we prone to say that it 
is no longer necessary to make it do so 
because “forms of doing business are so 
fluid and change so easily’? Are we sure 
that any consumer education that we can 
give will meet future needs? Or that “the 
development of those understandings of 
modern institutions required for success- 
ful participation in business” will serve 
any better in such a kaleidoscopic econo- 
mic world? 

8. “In this universal program of social- 
business education .... we should develop 
(teach) salesmanship.” Now why 
place this highly vocational subject in a 
program of consumer business education 
for all? To “teach pupils how to sell 
themselves”? A common argument (about 
the only one) for this subject. If vou 
know what is taught as “salesmanship,” 
can you commend it for this purpose? 

9. “We still should offer a practical, 
simple arithmetic course in our high 
school curriculum.” Why? Because “busi- 
ness men complain .... ” We always 
have offered frithmetic; business 
men always have complained that our 
graduates can’t figure. Will continuing to 
offer an ineffective course stop this com- 
plaint? 

10. “It is possible for students .... to 
pursue elementary business training, type- 
writing, socialized bookkeeping, business 
law, salesmanship and buymanship, busi- 
ness arithmetic, business correspondence, 
and shorthand, and still have the neces- 
sary units for entering college.” Is it so? 
There also is an implication in the state- 
ment quoted that economics, sociology, 
and economic geography may likewise be 
— into a college preparatory curricu- 
um! 

11. Here is the gist of another state- 
ment: A single commercial curriculum 
will train one for a teaching position, to 
enter some business field, or to carry on 
in wniversity study. Is it so? 

12. Are business administration, prin- 
ciples of advertising, salesmanship, and 
principles of accounting “social-business 
subjects”? They are so listed in an article 
just read. What confusion! And what a 
pity too, because the author of the article 
merely wants to point out the need for 
consumer business education. Why didn’t 
he visualize new subjects, or fully reor- 
ganized old ones, for this purpose? Why 
pick subjects which are far removed from 
consumer education? 

13. But here’s another from the same 
source: “Efficient consumption... . in- 
volves some skill in typewriting and 
mechanical calculation .... and a knowl- 
edge of salesmanship.” Is it so? I fail 
to follow this line of argument. Do you? 
Are you disturbed by such a statement? 


14. From the same article I get this: 
“To secure this efficient consumption js 
the task of business education ... . and 
business education should be a core sub. 
ject for every pupil.” But what kind of 
“business education”? The implication of 
the article is that it should be what it has 
been. But should it? The author of the 
statement goes on to say that “the role of 
commercial education . . . . will certainly 
be training for consumption,” and sug- 
gests its “extension to all pupils.”  E¢o- 
nomic education is needed by all; but are 
what we have been offering as “lusiness 
subjects” likely to assure a more alvundant 
economic life? 

15. “There is no reason why these elec- 
tives ‘accepted for college entrance’ 
should not include all the commercial 
subjects.” Is there any good reason why 
they should? This question of college 
entrance credits for commercial subjects 
is a perennial one. Vocational commer- 
cial subjects, at least, should be so taught 
as to prepare boys and girls for occupa- 
tional life, not for college. Homogeneous 
groups are essential to the achievement 
of good results. Teachers of mixed 
groups of college preparatory and yoca- 
tional pupils are frustrated in thcir sin 
cerest attempts to do a good job for either 
group. So well established is this prin- 
ciple that under state and federal! laws 
financial aid from vocational funds is not 
available for such mixed classes. Com- 
mercial educators alone still cling to the 
hope that college preparatory  siudents 
will be encouraged or permitted to take 
their work. Now really would you advise 
such a student to take conventiona! com- 
mercial subjects? If you do, would you, 
the student, the school, other students in 
the course, or the college benefit by such 
advice? Isn’t the “free elective” margin 
now in effect all that is necessary to per- 
mit any college preparatory student to 
take any commercial subject which can be 
honestly regarded as a useful part of his 
pre-college training? Besides, are there 
not enough students to take commercial 
work without trying to inveigle the rela- 
tively small college preparatory group into 
our classes? 

And do not forget; acceptance of our 
courses by colleges for entrance credit 
will carry with it a certain amount of 
interference with what we teach, when we 
teach it, and how we do it. For example, 
in the North Central Association area 
bookkeeping has been accepted when 
taught “double periods daily.” This was 
the excuse for teaching it that way in 
one of our large cities; but it is not the 
best way to teach it for vocational pur- 
poses and most schools have abandoned 
that plan. It was costing this large city 
an additional $100,000 a year to teach it 
the required way—the wrong way. No, 
commercial education is not college pre- 
paratory education. It meets the needs of 
many other groups and should be so orga- 
nized and offered as to serve them best. 
Even if boys and girls should know 
how to make notes in shorthand and type 
their themes, does it follow that our regu- 
lar vocational shorthand and typing 
courses should be taken? Or should we 
develop new courses to meet their needs 
in shorter time? 

“Have something worth selling, esnecial- 
ly insofar as vocational standards are 
concerned,” says the author just quoted 
above in summing up his suggestions for 
“selling commercial education.” Just 80, 
but if the results of what you teach are 
up to reasonable “vocational standards” 
the colleges will have no use for your 
subjects. Don’t try to sell commercial 

(Please turn to page 18) 
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A Business Teacher Looks at Business 


by Anne A. Snedeker, M.A. 


High School 
Belleville, New Jersey 


In this article, the writer describes her experiences as an em- 

ployee of a large insurance company during the summer months. 

She tells how her experience in the business world has had a definite 

bearing upon her teaching. This Journal welcomes similar reports 
from other commercial teachers. 


ENTERED business a short five 

months before I started to teach 
commercial subjects in a large New 
York City high school. I have, how- 
ever, returned to that same position 
each summer for the past six sum- 
mers, usually spending ten weeks in 
business. My teaching position has 
changed to one in a suburban New 
Jersey school, located in my home 
town, where I have taught for the 
past five years. My summer job 
makes it necessary for me to com- 
mute ‘o New York each day. About 
fifty per cent of the workers in my 
home town are also commuters, for 
we are definitely in the metropolitan 
district. 

No ulterior motives, such as in- 
vestigating the responsibilities and 
duties of office workers, the mini- 
mum requirements for certain jobs, 
the characteristics and traits which 
young office workers should possess, 
or even the kind of treatment ac- 
corded to new workers, prompted 
me to take an office job. The need 
for additional income sent me into 
the employment office of one of the 
large insurance companies, situated 
in downtown New York, in the latter 
part of May, 1930, The depression 
had hardly touched the insurance 
business, and I was employed as a 
vacation worker—to replace the reg- 
ular workers who would be away for 
vacations. Business and insurance 
were both foreign to me, but the 
pace was slow and the co-workers 
helpful; therefore, I seemed efficient 
in the eyes of the personnel depart- 
ment. Another vital factor in my 
success was the fact that I had to 
keep that job which was a little more 
remunerative than any other that had 
come to my attention. 


Experiences on the Job 


During the first summer, a great 
deal of my work was stenographic. 
Sometimes I sat in the stenographic 
department with thirty others, de- 
parting frequently in search of a 
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man—very seldom a woman—who 
had called for a stenographer and 
then returning to the stenographic 
department to transcribe. Mail boys 
delivered the finished product. When 
not busy with the transcription of 
shorthand notes, we did copy work 
on the typewriters, including a large 
amount of tabulated material ; rarely 
did I act as a voice machine operator. 
There were fifteen such operators 
with us that first summer and about 
half as many stenographers. The 
department also included several 
typists, a few mail boys, two more 
boys who kept the cylinders shaved 
and traveling to and from the men 
who use the dictating machines, and 
the executive. About one-half of my 
time was spent substituting for 
stenographers or secretaries who 
were permanently located in one or 
another of the departments. Renew- 


the legal department; the comptrol- 
ler’s office; the statistical depart- 
ment; office manager’s department ; 
brokers’ service department; and 
supply department have been as use- 
ful and as helpful in my learning 
the business and applying that learn- 
ing to teaching, as have the pro- 
ducing departments of the firm. 

Almost all my duties and contacts 
in this work have been pleasant and 
have aided in planning teaching ma- 
terials and methods which would 
correlate school and business. Most 
of my tasks were routine and usual. 
Some situations were unusual and 
would have confounded many a 
young high school graduate, perhaps 
to the point of discouragement. Sev- 
eral occurrences were highly discon- 
certing to me and I was no young- 
ster—I had been out of college for 
almost ten years when I entered the 
field of business. 

The instructions given were often 
rather vague and the work, while | 
was in the stenographic department, 
involved not only correspondence 
from numerous departments, but 
also many different kinds of letter- 
heads and letter styles and adjust- 


About One-half the Time was Spent 
Substituting for Stenographeis or 
Secretaries. 


ing an antiquated filing system was 
an interesting duty which devolved 
on me on one occasion; and acting 
as stenographer and typist for two 
personnel workers who were analyz- 
ing all the jobs, of which there are 
1200, was both interesting and rich- 
ly informational. 

I have covered nearly all the de- 
partments in the seven summers with 
this firm, learning a little about 
Bond, Accident and Health, Life, 
Fire, Liability and Compensation, 
Automobile, Marine, Burglary, Wa- 
ter Damage, Material Damage, and 
Plate Glass insurance. The engineer- 
ing and inspection department, which 
inspects risks before they are ac- 
cepted or renewed by the Company, 
or plans inspections for assistance to 
the assured; the claim department; 


ment to various personalities. For 
instance, one man to whom I was 
sent to take dictation, wanted to 
know, “Why did you come? Where’s 
‘Miss Reid?” Another fervently de- 
clared, “I’m glad to see a good 
stenographer and not that careless 
Miss Reid.” An elderly technical 
man set up only one requirement for 
his stenographer to meet—superla- 
tive youthful good looks. The per- 
sonnel department always attempted 
to please that man, too. 

Another man would spend perhaps 
an hour composing his letters men- 
tally, then send for a stenographer 
and when she appeared—literally on- 
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ly appeared, and before she had time 
to sit down—he would start dictating 
at well over two hundred words a 
minute and would run through about 
fifteen letters in the shortest time 
imaginable, always ending up trium- 
phantly, “No stenographer is ever 
fast enough for me.” We, the several 
stenographers on call, had our indi- 
vidual reactions to his behavior, Out- 
wardly, of course, these had to be 
seemly. I said nothing, when I first 
worked for him, pretending all was 
serene ; but, in reality, my notes were 
rather hopeless, and | had to endure 
the chagrin of having nearly all the 
letters returned to be rewritten. 

Soon he was promoted to head a 
department—maybe his unusual rate 
of dictation was considered as indica- 
tive of efficiency—and he acquired a 
secretary. Recently, I replaced her 
when she took her vacation and man- 
aged this time to turn out perfect 
letters, even though the rate of dic- 
tation had not decreased. I had ac- 
quired a large insurance vocabulary 
by this time and had access to files 
which gave me a complete picture of 
the situation; so with my employer’s 
two hundred-word vocabulary firmly 
in mind, | composed my own letters 
for him. However, I had to go 
through the motions of taking dicta- 
tion and while he rattled on, I calmly 
and easily wrote about every third 
word shot at me. 

The work in the legal department 
was difficult but interesting. Here 
accurate and painstaking work was 
appreciated. Here, too, existed a 
thorough disregard for office hours 
which nominally run to four-thirty. 
I discovered that here and in other 
departments as well, one’s ability 
would be judged by a willingness, or 
a lack thereof, to work overtime— 
without remuneration. I mustn’t for- 
get, however, that ‘back in 1930— 
that was the only summer—lI re- 
ceived $1.50 per hour for overtime. 
Very little of it was required then. 
The determination of large firms not 
to return to those days of more ade- 
quate salaries for the workers is very 
disappointing, especially for us who 
are training their future employees. 
Employees of a certain corporation, 
received a ten per cent cut, effective 
in 1933. and it is still operative, not- 
withstanding the fact that the firm 
at this time is $8,000,000.00 ahead 
of last year’s business, and is ap- 
parently in better financial condition 
than at any time since 1930. No 
attempt has been made to restore the 
salaries to the old level, to increase 
the size of staffs to the point where 
very little overtime would be neces- 
sary, or to pay for extra work, There 
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are a great many other corporations, 
larger and smaller too, which have 
not deemed it their duty to increase 
the income of their staffs. 

A practice in business that amazed 
me was the unwillingness of well- 
nigh everyone for whom I worked 
to take any responsibility for an er- 
ror, a mistake in judgment, or any 
other unfavorable result. In practi- 
cally every case, the man higher up 
blamed his assistant or some other 
division until, in some instances, a 
man or woman was said to be at 
fault for a mistake, which he or she 
would not have had the authority to 
make. Occasionally, a man would, 
in my presence, say that he had given 
an order but that his secretary had 
not heeded his request, when both 
of us were very well aware that the 
mistake was his own. I began to 
believe that the only remedy for 
this predicament was to tactfully, 
and wherever possible, prevent a 
superior from making an error. 

It was also an obligatory service 
of the stenographer, or secretary, to 
ascertain the whereabouts of the en- 
gineer or investigator, when he 
seemed to be in another place than 
where his business duties led him 
and to keep the knowledge of this 
wandering from the man’s superiors. 
All of these rambling gentlemen were 
very clever, themselves, in explaining 
any apparent dereliction of duty. The 
offender invariably required the co- 
operation of his stenographer, even 
though it necessitated the repetition 
of many obvious fabrications, And 
what a loyal—not to themselves— 
tribe these girls turned out to be! 
Another prerequisite for a secretary’s 
success was a very manifest appreci- 
ation of the sterling qualities of the 
“boss,” whosoever he might be. 
Almost all of the time, this was an 
easy matter, as ordinarily the man 
who had an executive position was 
the more clever and could be admired 
and respected for that quality. One 
could and should, I think, close his 
eyes to any unfavorable traits that 
might also be present. 

As I studied the scene of my sum- 
mer activities, I concluded that the 
girls and women who were voluble 
in their appreciation, attractive and 
affable, were valued above the stolid 
hard workers, 


Boys Versus Girls 


In this large New York branch of 
an insurance company, there were 
no boys working as stenographers or 
typists. Bookkeeping work was done 
by the near-human Hollerith ma- 
chine, which cannot be bought, but 
is rented. These machines do the 


work of a very large staff of work. 
ers. Yet, a number of boys or men 
were employed as_ stenographers 
prior to the war and several of our 
present junior executives and one 
senior executive started on the road 
to success in stenographic work. Oc- 
casionally, I read in newspapers that 
a demand for boys in this work has 
begun again but that is not evident 
here. 

While women seemingly abounded 
everywhere, they were remarkably 
absent from the ranks high- 
salaried people. A woman cou'd be 
efficient and personable, own a good 
medical record, be extremely iitelli- 
gent and ambitious, and yet not be 
considered for really good positions, 
The insurance business is certainly 
a man’s world and out of the s ster- 
hood of one thousand or more, ‘ewer 
than five were receiving a sala y of 
$2,500 or more, although sone of 
the women have a continuous em- 
ployment record of twenty-five to 
thirty years. Women earning $5,000 
a year in office positions are ‘uch 
fewer than I had supposed. | inake 
that statement advisedly, after nu- 
merous conversations with experi- 
enced secretaries in the brokcrage 
and legal field—both of whicl are 
commonly accepted as better-paying 
branches of business than insurance 
—and with the staffs of employmen' 
agencies. 


Attitudes 


When the fact became known to 
some of my executives that my cus- 
tomary occupation was that of teach- 
ing, their bearing toward me changed 
somewhat. One head of a depait- 
ment, who had gone to work im- 
mediately after graduating from high 
school, showed the first summer in 
various ways and words that he he- 
lieved higher education to be a waste 
of time. He liked to ask my opinion 
on the choice of adverbs for begin- 
niig sentences and would invariabiy 
select the one wiich I, amateur but 
better etymologist than he, had dis- 
carded. Needless to state, I soon 
learned not to take this bait. He 
even asserted, “A lot of things that 
are in the typewriting books are 
wrong from a business standpoint.” 
course, this arbitrary and _ er- 
roneous statement of his was _ not 
based on any information he _ os- 
sessed, but was merely another ex- 
pression of his resentment toward 
better educated people. 

Last summer, in a long chat with 
him, he described to me his rise in 
this Company, to which he had come 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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Juts on the Merchandising Skyline 


by Kenneth B. Haas, Ed. D. 


College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Merchandising vs. Buying 


T is only within the last decade 
[thas the merchandising subjects 
have )ecome important enough in 
our s.condary schools to receive at- 
tentio:: in educational literature. 
But a ready the subject material has 
been ; atterned very largely after the 
old ismiliar college courses in the 
field. .\nd new researches appear to 
be tov often employing the old 
“scissurs and paste” method to 
gather and interpret facts. 

Sevcral rather cursory surveys 
have revealed that the chief em- 
phasis in merchandising classes 1s on 
routine store procedure such as 
making out sales slips and other 
petty records, with little attention 
given to the psychology of selling, 
the salesperson’s personality, busi- 
ness ethics, exertion of mental 
pressure, advertising appeals, layout 
and copy, and the functional prob- 
lems of middlemen in the various 
trade channels. 

As long as the chief emphasis of 
merchandising classes is placed on 
the making of sales and sales quotas, 
the study of consumer needs and the 
quality of merchandise will be dis- 
couraged. Most salesmanship texts 
give little space to the use of time, 
knowledge, and honesty in answering 
the questions of a customer. It is 
common knowledge that the best 
salesperson, the best dealer, and the 
best advertisement is the one which 
sells the most with the least infor- 
mation. The ideal customer is said 
to be the one who asks few questions 
and who merely needs “waiting on.” 

As long as these attitudes prevail 
in school and in the marts of trade, 
it is doubtful if much assistance’ will 
be given the consumer through edu- 
cation in school merchandising 
classes. This is unfortunate since 
the majority of people have been 
taught to expect help from salespeo- 
ple and advertising, and usually base 
their purchases upon them. 

Merchandising classes could be 
made good aids to intelligent buy- 
ing and good citizenship. Offering 
more opportunities for pupils to 
study merchandise, rather than mer- 
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chandising, and a more adequate 
study of social controls would bene- 
fit the pupil, the merchandiser, and 
the consuming citizen. 

The factor that a great many 
teachers overlook is that there is a 
vast gulf between merchandising 
and merchandise. They might profit- 
ably teach less tricks of the sales 
game and more about judging and 
advising concerning commodities. 
They might remember that we are 
living in a highly competitive world 
in which many agencies are planning 
to take a share of the individual’s 
income. The men who manage these 
enterprises are highly trained and 
skilled specialists. The teaching ma- 
terials for merchandising subjects 
should offer future citizens an op- 
portunity to checkmate the knowl- 
edge of these specialists. 

It is doubtful if many teachers, 
trained in the typical school of busi- 
ness administration classes, have 
acquired the consumer and_ social 
point of view. Probably they are so 
biased from the producer’s view- 
point that they are unable to give 
adequate attention to an analysis of 
the problems of the consumer. 

A school system or a_ teacher 
which does not even attempt to sup- 
ply its pupils with inoculations 
against misleading advertising and 
salesmanship will turn out merchan- 
disers and citizens more noted for 


their gullibility and mental shaki- 
ness than for discrimination and 
judiciousness. 


Free Supplementary Materials 


No one would think of placing 
our schools in the hands of those 
dominated by the profit motive. Yet, 
when teachers admit to their class- 
rooms “free supplementary ma- 
terials,” such as shelves full of 
branded and trade-marked canned 
and packaged goods, as well as: ad- 
vertising show cards, dealer helps, 
window and counter displays, book- 
lets, and throwaways, these teachers 
stand in the shoes of the salesmen. 
They would be angry if they were 
called ‘“‘peddlers,” yet, that is ‘pre- 
cisely what they are—peddlers with- 
out pay. 

Such advertising and salesmanship 
are defended on the ground that 
they are necessary in the education 
for wise consumership. But this 
reasoning has limitations. First, 
these teachers are biased, and partial 
and are dominated by the profit 
motive. [Fducational institutions are 
not, or should not be so controlled. 
Second, sales devices are used to ex- 
ploit the uneducated and at the ex- 
pense of the uneducated. Third, 
such devices are mercenary in motive 
and commercialistic in design— 
often the most profitable things to 
the merchandiser are the most harm- 
ful to the buyer. 


Kind of Teaching Needed 


It is time to quit hiring has-beens 
to teach marketing subjects as a side- 
line. And it is time to stop hiring 
bookkeeping teachers, or history 
teachers, or Latin teachers, who can’t 
teach these subjects anymore, to 
teach merchandising subjects. You 
can’t teach what you don’t know, 
and stupid teaching and the lack of 
good texts keep about 90 per cent 
of the merchandising students from 
knowing what it is all about. 

Merchandising classes should have 
teachers capable of teaching skepti- 


Often the Most Profitable Things to the 
Merchandiser are the Most Harmful to 


the Buyer. 
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cism rather than conformity with 
what has been. This is merely an- 
other way of saying that education 
should inculcate youths with the 
scientific point of view. A good 
rousing doubt is more valuable than 
a diploma. An educated man is one 
who has learned not to believe every- 
thing he hears or reads. He is inocu- 
lated against the advertisements for 
mouth washes and the palaver of 
salesmen, advertisers, and pressure 
groups. 


A New Concept of the Selling 
Process 


The final purpose of the selling 
process is not to prove the compara- 
tive superiority of the article in com- 
petition; the prime object is to take 
it out of competition, so that it will 
no longer be compared but will be 
accepted by the customer. A manu- 
facturer plans, in other words, to 
remove his product from the con- 
trol of the law of supply and de- 
mand, and to render all natural laws 
of the market inoperative, as far as 
he is concerned. 

The buyer who is taught to buy a 
ten-cent can of this, a twenty-cent 
package of that, and a thirty-cent 
cake of something else, is at the 
mercy of the seller, who may change 
the quantity and quality of the pro- 
duct at will with no protest from the 
innocent consumer. Trick sizes, pic- 
torial labels, clever legends, novel 
designs, substitution of qualities, 
gilded baubles, and cellophane wrap- 
ped trivialities are being sold in place 
of the good substantial products 
needed by the buyer to maintain a 
respectable standard of living. 

There are many manufacturers 
who do not have a monopoly of 
natural goods, but who have a 
quasi monopoly on the price, quan- 
tity, and quality they give the pub- 
lic. Because of their control of the 
mind of the buying public and be- 
cause of rapid advances in technol- 
ogy and cost of production, they fail 
to charge as low prices as they might 
and thus reap enormous profits 
whic: they add to the funds avail- 
able for investment. Such funds may 
be carried to surplus and invested 
by the corporation or be paid out in 
dividends, which their stockholders 
will probably re-invest, thus adding 
to plant productivity more rapidly 
than the product can be purchased. 

F-ven business men have conceded 
that they do not wait for the people 
to buy, but that they have by adver- 
tising and sales pressure encouraged 
the people to buy the goods produced 
in excess of demand. And econo- 
mists, marketing experts, and adver- 
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tising men have themselves conceded 
that it is excessive advertising and 
high pressure salesmanship which go 
along with this excess, that bring 
about unstable prices and violent re- 
actions in consumers’ habits and thus 
lead to economic disaster. It is clear 
that advertising had a big part in 
causing the depression. 

For example, between 1923 and 
1929 the value of manufactured 
goods produced in this country in- 
creased by $10,000,000,000. In the 
same six years wage payments to 
American labor increased by only 
$600,000,000. In these years the 
purchasing power of the farmers and 
city dwellers fell off enormously. 
Advertising and salesmanship, to 
venture a guess, can be blamed or 
praised for the spread between $600,- 
000,000 in increased labor costs and 
$10,000,000,000 in sales of manu- 
factured goods. Not even high 
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pressure vending can sell ten billions 
worth of goods for six hundred 
millions. And the present marketing 
system has no chance of a very long 
life unless mass purchasing power 
is increased. Industry cannot be 
trusted to pay the wages necessary to 
insure this mass purchasing power. 
Oversold, disappointed, and disil- 
lusioned consumers were forced to 
withdraw from the market about the 
time that advertising and salesman- 
ship reached its peak in 1929. Then 
the bottom fell out of the market. 
We live in an age when mag- 
nanimity of conduct is not widely 
observed, except in the minds and 
conduct of a few rare people. We 
live in a world in which it is a 
general custom to take advantage of 
others. But in an age of technology 
we cannot long continue a system 
like this. The intricate, specialized 
nature of our productive and market- 


ing system can not permit a vast 
spread between the cost of produc- 
tion and the selling price through 
the use of deception, frauds, rackets, 
misrepresentation, lies, and sharp 
practice. 


Technology in the Market Place 


There has been a geometric in- 
crease of production and an arith- 
metic increase of consumption for 
the past twenty years. Plants have 
been built to make things to be sold. 
This conception of vendibility or 
“sales” is in conflict with power of 
consumers to buy in an economy of 
abundance. Technical advance in in- 
dustry reduces costs and threatens 
price structures, thus rendering the 
interest of the vendors the opposite 
of the needs of the consumers, who 
want low prices. 

It is trite to say that avast 
change in our economic and _ social 
life is a necessity. For the first 
time in history we have reached, as 
a result of inventions, a world of 
plenty. This “plenty” is also accom- 
panied by a mountain of debt, unem- 


Man's Potential Productive Capacity has 
been Increased Nine Billion Times in 
Output Rate by Modern Inventions. 


ployment, poverty and mal-distribu- 
tion. 

I would tell my pupils that men 
and machines cannot work on an 
even basis any longer. The machine 


can beat man every time. Man is 
pushed out of factories. The ma- 
chines are now working for him and 
are capable of producing so much 
that we shall have no use for the 
employment of about seven million 
people even in “good times.” 

For example, we are told that 
man’s potential productive capacity 
has been increased nine billion times 
in output rate by modern inventions, 
when compared with pure human 
energy or hand power. A man with 
a spade can till one-eighth of an 
acre per day. It would require 96 
hours for one man to spade one acre. 
One modern power machine can do 
the job 1100 times faster than one 
man. In 1920, the railroads em- 
ployed 2,160,000 men. In 1931 they 
employed only 1,164,000 men, yet 
the carriage of freight was 6.3 per 
cent higher in 1929 than in 1920. 


(Please turn to page 22 
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Impressions From 
Federation Convention 


by Arthur G. Skeeles 


North High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


Editor’s Remarks: Mr. Skeeles has recorded some of the impressions 

he gained at the convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ 

Federation in Cleveland, Ohio, December 28 to 31, 1936. These 

impressions are presented here for further consideration by those who 

attended the convention and for study by those business teachers who 
did not attend the meetings. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand on 
the Way Out 


OOKKEEPING and_ shorthand 

are on their way out of the high 
schoo! curriculum as vocational sub- 
jects, according to views expressed 
both privately and publicly at the 
convention. One heard this from 
authors and publishers, who are pro- 
ducing more and more textbooks on 
non-vocational subjects, and on the 
development of personality in pupils, 
rather than on the development of 
skill. The private school men were 


frank to say that they preferred 
graduates of the academic curricu- 
lum, rather than of the commercial 


curriculum. (This left with high 
school teachers the uneasy feeling 
that the private schools wanted to 
do the whole job of training and 
be paid for it by the pupils, rather 
than to have the public schools do 
the job; but the private school repre- 
sentatives gave other reasons, which 
seemed to have some weight.) Per- 
sonnel managers told the teachers 
that business requires maturity and 
personality as well as technical skill 
—that speed in shorthand and typing 
and neatness in making bookkeeping 
entries cannot compensate for lack of 
mature judgment and boorish man- 
ners. 


The reasons for lessening the em- 
phasis on shorthand and bookkeeping 
are obvious. First of all, boys and 
girls graduate from high schools at 
about the average age of seventeen, 
and most employers will not employ 
bookkeepers and stenographers so 
young. Many young persons have 
gone on after graduating from high 
school and taken college work or 
courses in business schools, and these 
more mature and better educated per- 
sons are competing for jobs with the 
graduates of high schools, and of 
course their greater maturity and 
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better training give them an ad- 
vantage. 

And another thing is that more 
pupils are pursuing courses in short- 
hand and bookkeeping than can pos- 
sibly find jobs in business as now 
conducted. The proportion is four 
or five pupils to every job open. 
Therefore most pupils who study 
shorthand cannot be stenographers, 
and most pupils who study book- 
keeping cannot be bookkeepers. Most 
of the “personal use” values that 
arise from the study of shorthand 
and bookkeeping can be had more 
economically from the study of sub- 
jects more closely related to the 
needs of the boys and girls. 

Success in bookkeeping in 
stenography depends upon  under- 
standing as well as upon skill. Pro- 
ficiency in bookkeeping depends upon 
an understanding of business, and 
competency in shorthand rests upon 
ability to use effective English, both 
of which are the results of experi- 
ence—more experience than most 
high school graduates have had. That 
is to say, the fact that graduates in 
shorthand and bookkeeping are not 
competent is often due, not to the in- 
competence of teachers, but to the 
immaturity of pupils. You can’t teach 
a man to be an accountant unless 
he has learned what business terms 
mean. You can’t teach a woman to 
be an efficient secretary unless she 
has learned what her employer is try- 
ing to accomplish in business, and 
how she can help him to accomplish 
it. 

The remedy for incompetent book- 
keepers and stenographers is not to 
teach more bookkeeping and _ short- 
hand, but to give the pupils a knowl- 
edge of the business world in which 
bookkeepers and stenographers func- 
tion; hence attempts to produce bet- 
ter results by beginning the teaching 
of bookkeeping and shorthand ear- 


lier, and teaching them for three or 
four years instead of one or two, 
are failing, and are certain to fail. 

But this does not mean that the 
pupils and their teachers must su- 
pinely wait until the experiences of 
life have prepared the pupils to learn 
understandingly and to function ef- 
fectively. In business, as in other 
aspects of life, the school may “de- 
sign environments for the purpose” 
of educating the boy or girl, to use 
Dewey’s phrase. The school may 
“provide a simplified environment,” 
as Dewey says again. “It selects the 
features which are fairly funda- 
mental and capable of being re- 
sponded to by the young. Then it 
establishes a progressive order, using _ 
the factors first acquired as means 
of gaining insight into what is more 
complicated.” 

Such simplified fundamental 
courses in business are just now in 
the process of development. These 
courses will very soon have reached 
the point where they will enable us 
to give our pupils a fairly complete 
understanding of the business world 
in which they live, and which sup- 
plies their needs. Note that such 
courses are not to be offered as a 
substitute for skill courses, but as 
general preparation for life. The 
boy or girl who intends to become 
a stenograpner or bookkeeper or 
other worker requiring technical skill 
will pursue such general courses in 
order that he or sh@ may later on 
profit more fully by their study of 
the technical courses. 


Skill, One-third; Personality, 
Two-thirds 


Another impression gathered at 
the meeting of the Federation is that, 
as one speaker put it, “Skill is only 
one-third of the requirement for suc- 
cess; personality traits are two- 
thirds.” This was reiterated by rep- 
resentatives of business concerns who 
addressed the meeting, and em- 
phasized by the large number of 
books on personal development of- 
fered by publishers. Skill in book- 
keeping and in shorthand are more 
necessary now than ever before; yet 
the young man or young woman who 
possesses these skills is not thereby 
assured of success. They must have 
also a_ pleasing personality, com- 
peunded of intelligence, character, 
ambition, initiative, good health, and 
other desirable qualities, or they will 
probably never have an opportunity 
to put their skill into practice. 

This view of preparation for busi- 
ness enormously increases the diffi- 
culty of the teacher’s task. First of 
all, what the teacher is influences 
the pupil more than what the teacher 
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knows. Teachers should be persons 
of pleasing personalities, as well as 
of sound learning and unimpeachable 
characters. The test of a good 
teacher is not merely how well he 
can expound his subject; not even 
how quiet he can keep a room full of 
exuberant children; but how attrac- 
tive he can make appear the life of 
the cultured, efficient, useful member 
of society. 

Second, there must be incorporated 
into the curriculum of the school 
more “life subject matter.” Perhaps 
this will be a change of method, 
rather than a change of textbooks. 
By whatever means it may _ be 
brought about, we must give our 
pupils opportunity to express those 
desirable traits of personality which 
make for their success, and in order 
to develop these traits we must re- 
ward their expression at least as 
liberally as we reward accuracy of 
verbal memory. 

Third, the home and the school 
must work together for the good 
of the child. The child is in school 
for only a fourth of each day, and 
only about half the days of the year. 
Since it appears that responsibility 
for the training of the child in morals 
and in culture as well as in learning 
and in skills is gravitating more and 
more to the school, the school can 
discharge this responsibility only by 
extending its work into the home. 
“Adult education” is not only, or 
principally, the education of the 
adult; it is also the education of 
the child through the education of 
his parents. If the success of our 
pupils in life depends more upon 
their personalities than upon their 
skill—and this seems to be proved 
beyond question—then their success 
is determined by their out-of-school 
environment rather than by their 
school training. But that does not 
mean that we may excuse the failure 
of our pupils by passing the blame 
for their undesirable personality 
traits on to their homes; rather, it 
means that we must help the homes 
to build into the pupils the traits 
they must have in order to succeed. 


Catching Up With Dewey 


We teachers have not yet caught 
up with John Dewey. Twenty years 
ago he set forth two principles of 
education to which we all give lip 
service. They are, “The criterion of 
the value of school education is the 
extent in which it creates a desire 
for continued growth and supplies 
means for making the desire ef- 
fective in fact.” The second is that 
successful methods of teaching “give 
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the pupils something to do, not some- 
thing to learn.” 


Just how successful are we in 
making our pupils want to learn, 
and giving them the tools for learn- 
ing? Not as successful as we ought 
to be. Yet nothing could be more 
important to the success of our pupils 
than this. No matter how long a 
pupil may attend school, or how thor- 
oughly he may master his school 
work, his first few weeks in business 
will afford him innumerable oppor- 
tunities of learning new things. If 
we have “created a desire for con- 
tinued growth and supplied means 
for making the desire effective in 
fact,” these first business experi- 
ences will be meaningful and profit- 
able; he will enjoy his work because 
he is learning, and his success in 
business is assured. But if the gradu- 
ate thinks of his education as a com- 
pleted process which entitles him to 
a good salary, his first business ex- 
periences will bring disillusionment 
and disappointment, and he is likely 
to be a failure in business. 


Business education was a pioneer 
in the “learning by doing” method 
of teaching. It is true, as Dewey 
points out, that there are certain con- 
ditions of the “doing” that must be 
present if learning is to result. But 
the principle is sound. It is the 
method that has been used increas- 
ingly by successful teachers of short- 
hand, typing, and bookkeeping. But 
there is a tendency, as a teacher be- 
comes more familiar with his sub- 
ject, to attempt to speed up learning 
by telling pupils the results that they 
will secure by doing a thing, instead 
of having them do, and observe re- 
sults. Brilliant pupils after very lit- 
tle experience will often comprehend 
a principle or a rule when it is 
stated to them. Other pupils have 
had experiences which enable them 
to interpret the principle when it is 
stated. 

For example, suppose I say to a 
group of people, “Twice any number 
multiplied by three is the same as 
the number multiplied by six.” Self- 
evident, isn’t it? But how many times 
did you have to read the sentence 
before you “saw through” the state- 
ment, and knew that it is true? I 
dare say that some of you did not 
need to read it twice, but that some 
did. Perhaps some of you will not 
understand it until you have gone 
back from this point and read it 
again. 

If you try this on your pupils, 
some of them will get the meaning 
as quickly as you did; others will 
need not only repeated readings, but 
must have the principle illustrated 


[(4x2) x3 =4x6]. Some will re- 
quire repeated illustrations. 

The purpose of “learning by do- 
ing” is to give the learner experi- 
ences which will enable him to form 
conclusions (generalizations), or to 
understand conclusions when they 
are presented to him by the teacher, 
It certainly does not mean merely 
allowing the pupils to “do things,” 
It means, first, placing before pupils 
a problem or several problems— 
something to be done, something 
which it is within their power to do; 
second, helping them to do it, 
smoothing rough places so that they 
can accomplish the task without un- 
due expenditure of time and c¢ffort; 
and third, helping them to arrive at 
and to understand the principle, or 
generalization, or rule, which will 
enable them to solve other similar 
problems as they are encountered. 

Two extremes of method would 
be: (1) To give the pupil the prin- 
ciple to be memorized, as for ex- 
ample, “Credit Reserves for Depreci- 
ation Account for the amount set 
aside for depreciation of fixed as- 
sets,” and test his learning by asking 
him to repeat the principle; and (2) 
To show him how to make the entry 
from the Working Sheet or Balance 
Sheet, and test his learning by asking 
him to make such an entry. 

Plainly enough, neither method of 
teaching is likely to produce complete 
learning, or understanding of the 
work of the accountant in setting up 
Reserves for Depreciation. The pu- 
pil should be able both to make 
the entry, and to give the principle 
that governs. He must both “do,” 
and memorize. 


Business Teachers to the Fore 


These principles set forth by 
Dewey are mentioned here because 
they point the way by which teachers 
of business may render greater serv- 
ice to the boys and girls of America. 
Inevitably as the courses of the stars 
in the heavens, the trend of education 
is toward building the curriculum 
around the everyday lives of the 
pupils. No longer is education mere- 
ly the “plastering on” of learning 
foreign to everyday affairs, as Latin 
and Mathematics once were. No 
longer is it concerned merely with 
mastery of the “tools of learning,” 
the so-called “Three R’s,” as it was 
two generations ago. In the former 
instance education was for the pur- 
pose of giving the mind added tools 
for special work; in the latter in- 
stance education was for the purpose 
of giving the mind tools for every- 
day work. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Four-Column Cash Books 


by William Robert Wood 


Wood-Purinton Secretarial School 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


I feel that any arrangement that enables a student to understand more 

quickly and use more accurately any item is sufficient for its use... . 

Once the idea is actually understood, you can set up those books in any 

form you may cherish, enjoy, or advocate! It will make no difference to 

the students. When they understand completely the philosophy of the 

cash book and what it does for a business man, it is safe to turn them 
loose on any form they may meet later. 


Introducing the Subject to Class 


introducing four-column cash 
books to a class, the attitude and 
enthusiasm of the teacher play a 
very important part. The teacher 
must understand thoroughly and ap- 
completely the importance 
of the many “small” points in this 
development. Here is a suggestion 
to the teacher: Why not ask various 
bookkeepers what they do with their 
cash books? If you ask questions 
such as your students might ask 
you, you will have no fear of class 
questions, and you will be able to 
make this work alive in the minds 
of the students. It will be something 
more than an assignment of a given 
number of pages in a text. Know 
its value in actual business and sell 
that item, the teaching of the proce- 
dure will be greatly simplified be- 
cause the class interest has been 
greatly stimulated. 

The student must realize that 
every mark, every ruling, everything 
you do has a definite purpose in 
business ; it must speed the work and 
increase accuracy or else it is not 
useful. Business has no time for the 
useless. These journals are used to 
increase business efficiency, through 
the entries in the journal and their 
posting to the ledger or ledgers. 

If these principles are clear in 
the minds of your students, they will 
realize that the work to follow has 
a definite relation 10 their own us e- 
fulness in the business world—an 
importatt matter, after all, if they 
hope to get jobs. With this attitude 
established, the development of the 
four-column journal is quite simple 
if you will proceed slowly and be 
absolutely sure that every step is 
completely understood. That state- 
ment is so fundamental that it seems 
foolish to mention it here. But we 
are more likely to fall down on the 
simple than we are on the «omplicat- 
ed. The Arabs have an excellent 
proverb to remember in that connec- 
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tion: “The driver ne’er trips o’er tie 
camel’s hump but oft’ on the halter.” 
How about it? Is your own door 
sill not a greater danger than your 
chimneytop ? 

Before going into the actual in- 
troduction of this work, I should 
like to talk to you, the teacher, about 
the columns as I have them arranged 
in the cash book here presented. 
While at New York University last 
summer, I had a chat with Professor 
Rosenkampff, head of the Account- 
ing Department in the School of 
Commerce, and, frankly, he dis- 
agreed with the arrangement you see. 
However, he did not deny that they 
could be set up in this fashion. Can- 
didly, the columns are not in tne 
form most often seen in business. 
Then, you ask, why set them down 
this way? 

For simply this reason: I find 
that it is easier to introduce the worx 
and get the items posted correctly 
in the columns as I have them drawn. 
Before I finish the work, however, 
I see that they understand—and can 
use accurately—the cash book as 
shown in the text the class is using 
(Bookkeeping Principles and Prac- 
tices, Introductory Course, Third 
Edition). 

I feel that any arrangement that 
enables a_ student to understand 
more quickly and use more accurate- 
ly any item is sufficient justification 
for its use. But, this practice be- 
comes mis-use unless the work is 
carried far enough to acquaint the 
students with general business proce- 
dure on that subject. I go one st«p 
beyond the book: I have cash book 
examples from two business com- 
panies in Poughkeepsie, and they are 
not at all like either the on: 1 use 
in the introductory work or the il- 
lustration in the text. 


Let me assure you that I do not 
say that in criticism of the text. I 
have carefully examined a great 
many texts and have taught from 


two others (as well as having stud- 
ied still another myself when I was 
in school) and I feel confident that 
it is an excellent book; it sets 
forth the underlying principles of 
accounting and organizes the sub- 
ject matter into a teachable sequence. 
But, texts are written for teachers 
to study as well as for the students 
to study, and it is up to the teachers 
to think and plan some way that the 
students, as individuals, can do 4 
better job. A good text by itself is 
not enough—an effective teacher is 
needed, too! 


Classroom Procedures 


My introductory lesson is a com- 
plete review of two-column journals: 
Sales, Purchases, and Cash. In the 
discussion of the two-column cash 
book the questioning must lead the 
students toward the discovery—for 
themselves—that a very high per- 
centage of the items handled are for 
the receipt or payment of “bills” that 
come from an account receivable or 
belong to an account payable. We 
know that the balance sheet shows 
these items grouped, and usually we 
set down that group as a total; we 
may even set down the total only 
and show the items on a schedule for 
each of the account receivables and 
the account payables. Thus, it is 
easy to suggest the allotment of a 
column for that group of accounts 
in each cash journal. Next, we “dis- 
cover” that most of the remaining 
items fall into various classifications 
—mostly notes to be sure. If a 
company wanted to do so, there is 
no law to say it is wrong to set up 
a column for notes. However, we 
shall “have enough to do with only 
four columns, so let’s leave a fifth, 
for notes, out of our picture.” 
(Somehow, a class will always be 
willing to follow that suggestion!) 
We already know that it is only cash 
transactions that we list and that the 
cash received is in one journal and 
the paid-out in another. We have a 
column for that item and now we 
find one other item: discounts. You 
can see that it is easy to bring the 
fourth column into the picture. 

This information is written en the 
board with no effort to actually ar- 
rive at a form for the cash book 
at this time. Now, “when we post, 
what individual account must receive 
atiention:” Some question to that 
effect will bring to attention the 
name of an account receivable (or 
perhaps an account payable). Very 
well, we write it down as_ the 
first column in which we are inter- 
ested. Is that account debited or 
credited? Yes, the account receiv- 
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able, Carlson and Co., is credited. 
Now, what other items are credited? 
Those we place in the general col- 
umn, so let us put that column right 
beside the accounts receivable col- 
umn, 

Now, we sometimes have a dis- 
count to consider as in the account 
of Henry Turner. That is a debited 
item in the cash receipts journal. We 
place a sales discount column next 
to the general column for this 
reason: The customer is entitled to 
a credit of $86.00, but there is a dis- 
count of 2% or $1.72, and hence 
only $84.28 is actually received in 
cash. It is easy to subtract the $1.72 
from the $86.00 and record the net 
cash of $84.28. 

I take advantage here of discount 
transactions and have the students 


repetitions were a terrible annoyance 
to me. However, a little experience 
has enabled me to be patient, and 
yet expect and demand enough of 
my students to help make them use- 
ful in the business work in which 
they become employed. 


Recording Facts in the Cash Book 


As I ponder over the cash book 
here illustrated and think of the 
forms used in most texts and of 
many I have seen in business con- 
cerns, I tremble a trifle. Like many 
of you who write articles, I feel 
a strong desire creeping over me to 
make it very much like all texts and 
claim that I do exactly that in the 
classroom. Did you ever do that in 
a paper or in a convention report? 


Let us study the ledger folio in the 
cash book first. I do not really like 
it in the position where you see it 
here. In the notebooks and on the 
blackboard I have that column along- 
side the date columns. However, the 
paper had it where you see it and | 
used it that way. I should expect 
my students to use what they have 
have without complaining, so why 
should I exempt myself ? 

The arrangement of columns has 
been selected with two things in 
mind. First, the amount to be posted 
to a named account is the first 
amount encountered on that line, 
Thus, Carlson & Co. will be credit- 
ed with $74.25 while Robert Kent, 
on the 6th, received credit for $51.30, 
although the net cash received was 
only $50.27 after allowing the dis- 
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Page from Cash Payments Journal 


go through their paces on a bit of 
mental arithmetic. I have heard too 
many business men, secondary school 
teachers, and college men decry the 
inability of young people today to 
do mental arithmetic—it must be 
a quick reach for pencil and paper, 
or for some mechanical aid known as 
an adding machine or a calculator. 
These are fine in their place, but 
brains were meant for use, not as a 
mere partition between the ear- 
drums! 

A general discussion of the build- 
ing up of the form used and a few 
items are repeated in the second part 
of this presentation. I find repeti- 
tions so necessary in teaching this 
work that I fear it has become a 
habit. When I started teaching, the 
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I shall, however, tell the truth and 
take my chances on being shot by a 
devout and orthodox pedagogue 
when next I appear at some meeting. 
I have no hesitation about the truth 
here as it concerns my own students 
and their record for getting and 
holding jobs, but you teachers posi- 
tively ‘‘scare” me! I ask you to 
please read this next part very care- 
fully and remember it completely: I 
use this in my class as an introduc- 
tion only—before I finish I explain 
completely the work done in the text, 
discuss clearly several cash book 
forms employed by local concerns, 
and question the students sufficiently 
to be sure they know the idea rather 
than possess a mere “memorized” set 
of answers. 


Page from Cash Receipts Journal 


count. That procedure has been men- 
tioned in the first part of this discus- 
sion. You can see in this form that 
the student avoids the danger of 
posting the net cash while he learns 
thoroughly the work of a four-col- 
umn journal. Second, I have my 
debit and my credit columns adja- 
cent. This simplifies the work of 
proving and of listing the items as 
they appear in the summary. 
Notice also that I have not dis- 
counted a receivable note in the first 
month, That item is always a head- 
ache. Let us get the easy steps 
well established and develop conf 
dence in the student before we throw 
an item on the records that must be 
(Please turn to page 18) 
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dministrative Duties 
in Business Education 


by Faye Emerson 


John Adams High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: We appreciate very much the list of duties of a city 
department chairman in business education which has been submit- 
ted hy Miss Emerson. How does this list of actual and desirable duties 
compare with the situation in your school? 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


To keep records, make reports, 
and compile statistics. 

lo prepare and approve courses 
of study. 

lo organize classes. 

To recommend equipment. 

To determine the curriculum. 
To recommend candidates for 
teaching positions in the depart- 
ment. 

To rate teachers in the depart- 
ment. 

To assume the responsibility for 
determining and administering 
standards in the department, as 
standards of accomplishment. 
To approve final tests in the de- 
partment. 

To foster extra-curricular activi- 
ties within the department. 

To confer with other adminis- 
trators of departments. 

To attend conferences within the 
school. 

To encourage study of desirable 
changes in organization within 
the department. 

To stimulate the professional 
growth of teachers in the de- 
partment. 

To attend meetings of educa- 
tional associations. 

To establish policies for the de- 
partment. 

To assist in making surveys. 
To assist in examining candi- 
dates for teachers’ license in the 
subject. (New York City has 
its own examination system for 
candidates for teaching positions 
in its public schools. ) 

To evaluate methods of teach- 
ing. 

To recommend changes in teach- 
ing personnel within the depart- 
ment. 

To program teachers at the be- 
ginning of each term. 

To cooperate with other depart- 
ments, 
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23. To be responsible for rooms and 
equipment assigned to the de- 
partment. 

To cooperate with the principal 
in carrying out the policies of 
the school. 

To be responsible for the correct 
programming of pupils as far as 
department subjects are con- 
cerned. 


To carry out the policies of the 
city director of business educa- 
tion. 
To conduct departmental meet- 
ings. 
To act on committees within the 
schqol, 
To select textbooks for use in 
the department. 
To classify pupils within the de- 
partment. 
To measure teaching efficiency 
through tests. 
To be responsible for supplies 
used in the department. 
To requisition supplies for the 
department. 
To determine the number of 
teachers needed in the depart- 
ment, according to number of 
classes needed as determined by 
pupil registration. 
To sponsor a placement bureau 
within the department. 
To delegate duties and respon- 
sibilities to teachers within the 
department. 

37. To supervise teaching within the 
department. 


Do You Know These Facts 
About American Schools? 


One out of every four persons in our 
ccuntry goes to school, according to the 
U. S. Office of Education, which has re- 
vealed significant statistics about Amer- 
ica’s great army of education. 

College doors opened last September 
to more than 1,000,000 young men and 
women. Only one of every three 1936 
high school graduates was numbered 
among the entering college freshmen, and 
only one of every two young men and 
women who began college this year for 
the first time may be expected to graduate 
with a degree in 1940. ; 

Responsibility for instruction of this 
large school family falls this year on ap- 
proximately 1,018,000 teachers in both 
public and private institutions of learning. 
One-fourth of our Nation’s school teach- 
ers are men, 75,000 of whom offer instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades. Since 1920 
there have been 18 per cent more men 
teachers and only 6 per cent more women 
teachers in our public elementary schools. 

To pay the bill for educating the 
vast throng of our children and adults 
in public schools, it would cost each 
citizen in our Nation only 7 cents a day. 
A cent and a half added would also pay 
the cost of instructing the 3,364,000 per- 
sons enrolled in private schools. The 
annual cost of public education is $25.61 
per citizen, and for private education, 
$4.90 per citizen. This total of $30.51 
is $13.83 less per adult than it was in 
1929-30. 

Students enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities last fall—more 1,000,000 
—equal about half the total number of 
living college graduates in the United 
States—2,204,000. 

The number of young people enter- 
ing high school roughly equals about 
two-thirds the number of living high 
school graduates in the entire Nation— 
8,222,000. 


Of each 1,000 adults in the United 
States, only 29 have received college de- 
grees, and only 109 have earned high 
school diplomas. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion announces other facts concerning 
American education: 


There are still 138,542 one-room schools in 
our country. 

2,794,000 pupils are transported to school 
in 77,000 vehicles at an average cost of $20 per 
pupil per year. 

There are nearly 4,000,000 illiterates in the 
United States. 

Each of the 2,109 CCC Camps will have an 
educational adviser this year, offering instruc- 
tion to nearly 350,000 enrollees in all the Camps, 

More than 100,000 persons are studying to 
be nurses. 

From 1932 to 1934 kindergarten enrollments 
dropped 16 percent; elementary enrollments 
dropped 1 percent, partly the result of a falling 
birth rate. 

America’s school property is valued at $12,- 
050,000,000, including $2,150,000,000 held as 
endowment and other trust funds. This is an 
investment of only $400 per pupil. 

About 3,000,000 persons are enrolled in 
Emergency Education classes, evening schools, 
and special schools of various kinds in the 
United States. 

1,250,000 persons are enrolled in vocational 
schools or classes, 

“Nearly 40 percent of the rural Negro schools 
still use benches with no desks. 

1,000,000 Negro children of gchool age are 


not in school. 


There are 127,000 school districts in the 
United States. 

More than 75,000 Indians are enrolled in 
public and private schools. 

In 90 large city school systems, the average 
cost per pupil for operation of the school 
plant each year is $9.56. 

There are 28,000 high schools in the United 
States. 

To educate a rural school child it costs on 
the average $53.31 per year. 

To educate a city school child it costs on 
the average $92.68 per year. 

47,000,000 persons in the United States have 
had only an elementary school education. 

19,000,000 have only graduated from high 
school or have only taken some high school 
work. 

5,275,000 have graduated from college or have 
taken some college work. 
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FOUR-COLUMN CASH 
BOOKS 


(Continued from page 16) 


recorded partially in the general 
journal. Teachers usually impress 
students with the clarity and the 
time-saving features of this four- 
column cash book, and then imme- 
diately give the class an item and 
say that it must also be shown in the 
general journal. I have introduced 
cash books and included a discounted 
note as shown in my text. In fact, 
I have done that with many classes. 
At first, I did not realize that it 
might be hard for them. After some 
time, I finally realized that it might 
be difficult but I still used the note 
a few more times as a test. Then, 
I tried the introduction without the 
discounted note. Ah! that was much 
easier; when the note was taken up 
in the next month’s entries, it was 
quite simple to explain and record. 

In the receipts of my illustrative 
cash book I have three items for 
Henry Turner. That procedure has 
two purposes. It gives an oppor- 
tunity to show at least one “active” 
account on my books—a fact that 
sometimes occurs in business even 
during a depression. Then, I have 
here a splendid basis upon which to 
discuss the business reputation that 
a man like Mr. Turner could develop 
by always taking that discount. 
While not strict bookkeeping, I like 
to point out to them—with arithme- 
tic as the yardstick—what a contrast 
there is between receiving a discount 
and haying to pay interest. I per- 
sonalize it for them by leaving my 
cash book for a moment and con- 
trasting the payment of insurance on 
an annual basis as opposed to quar- 
terly, or even weekly, payments. We 
find out what they could “appreciate” 
by saving a little each week or month 
during the year and earning interest 
in a savings bank. I use my own 
savings account and my own insur- 
ance to illustrate this point. The 
saving represents quite a difference 
when calculated in percentage. That 
may not be “bookkeeping” but it 
surely is “Business” and it is a phase 
of business the public has avoided 
ever since one Charles Dickens 
penned his famous David Copperfield 
and pointed out the difference be- 
tween “happiness” and “misery.” 

| should not include an entry for 
a refund on purchases in this first 
month’s records but for the fact that 
questions are asked about errors in 
mailing checks, billings, and so on. 
These errors don’t happen in text- 
books, but business men are not as 
perfect as al! of us teachers are! 
There is nothing complicated about 
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the procedure ; the idea has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly in the accounts 
we handled in the merchandise 
group, and | have held this item till 
the end of the month. The proce- 
dure is rather familiar by that time. 

There is only one reason for pay- 
ing salaries on the fifteenth rather 
than on the first of the month. Sev- 
eral companies in Poughkeepsie pay 
that way, and it gives an excellent 
opportunity to point out that the mid- 
dle of the month avoids the rush 
at the bank necessitated by the ma- 
jority who dash in for funds on the 
first of the month. It is also the 
logical place to discuss the prepara- 
tion of a payroll and the change 
slip or cash request which the book- 
keeper must send to the bank in or- 
der to have the money in the denom- 
inations needed to pay the individ- 
uals. 

Many of you will not like the ap- 
pearance of my summary. Well, 
maybe I do not like it myself! But, 
I ask you to remember that in the 
beginning I stated emphatically that 
this is an /ntroduction. At this time, 
such an arrangement makes the 
teaching of the debit or the credit 
as shown in the summary a facile 
step. It falls right under the col- 
umns where are recorded the indi- 
vidual items which total the amounts 
shown in that summary. 

Once the idea is actually under- 
stood, you can set up those books 
in any form you may cherish, enjoy, 
or advocate! It will make no differ- 
ence to the students. When they un- 
derstand completely the philosophy 
of the cash book and what it does 


-for a business man, it is safe to turn 


them loose on any form they may 
meet later. But! if they have mem- 
orized a picture on pages “this and 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR 


that” of your text, they are in dan- 
ger even when they meet the same 
form: something will be forgotten 
sooner or later. 

If these differences have stirred 
you up a bit, aroused your ire 4 
mite, and caused you to dig open a 
few good texts to prove how wrong 
I am—if that has happened, it is 
more valuable than the most con- 
ceited notion I might ever develop 
about the usefulness of this idea of 
cash books. We teachers need to 
be stirred very thoroughly every now 
and then. Years ago our parents 
gave us sulphur and molasses, but the 
Boards of Education do not have 
that legal right. Ah, the pity! 


is tT 30? 
(Continued from page 8) 
subjects to them. “Use high ethical stand- 
ards in selling” says the same author. | 

agree. 

Many, if not most, of the articles from 
which the above quotations were ‘aken 
deal with commercial education as con- 
sumer education. It is curious hoy this 
theme crowds almost every other one off 
the pages of our current periodical-. It 
is a relatively new theme, but one which 
intrigues almost everyone, both inside 
and outside the field of business c:luca- 
tion. This probably accounts for much 
loose thinking about it. It is inconceiy- 
able that so much could be written about 
such a difficult subject, by so many people, 
without a preponderance of error creep- 
ing in. But it is only by airing our views 
and permitting them to be challenged that 
we ultimately come to tenable points of 
view about many professional matters. 
While it is encouraging to be agreed with 
once in a while, there is danger in being 
patted on the back too much. It is help- 
ful to be differed with by people whose 
background for, and approach to, the 
solution of a problem is quite different 
from our own. It is in this spirit that I 
have criticized certain viewpoints in this 
contribution to the JourNAL. Perhaps 
your viewpoints are unlike mine or those 
of the authors quoted—and you may be 
right. The debate is on; what say you? 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


Most of us do a lot of buying even when we are not conscious of doing it. Much 
of the time when we are seemingly just looking around pleasantly, we really are sizing 
up many things we are vaguely thinking of buying. Most of us, as we look at the new 
model automobiles, apparently without thought of buying, really are sizing them up 
with buying eyes, subconsciously recognizing that it is always possible that we will buy 
a new car for some reason or other much sooner than we had contemplated. 

Hardly any of our looking is aimless looking, much as it may appear to be that. 
Almost all of our looking is buying looking; looking that is done with a realization that 


it may come in handy when we do some buying at a later date. 


Advertising likewise is 


looked at with buying eyes even when apparently we are looking at it without any such 


interest. 


We all are most definitely making up our minds at times when we would 


swear that we are not doing anything of the kind. 


That makes it as important to read good advertising as to read good literature. 


If 


we so regularly come to our buying decisions through impressions that find their way to 
us during periods when we feel we are not thinking of buying at all, it is important 
for us to come in contact with authentic information during that period. That, we feel, 
makes it important for you to form the good habit of reading the messages in our adver- 


tising pages regularly. 
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urrent Business Correspondence 


tandards 


Part | 


by Ernestine C. Donaldson, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Secretarial Training 
School of Business Administration, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editor’s Remarks: Letters of inquiry were sent to a list of representa- 
tive firms by Miss Donaldson. A qualitative analysis of the replies to 
the inquiry was made and a part of it appears here. 


F the teaching of business corre- 
spondence is to become more vital- 
ized and more effective, instructors 
in the field of office management and 
subjects of secretarial training 
‘ be continually on the alert as 
to “th e quality of the correspondence 
sent out from offices. In order to 
estimate the standard of mailability 
maintained in outgoing letters, a 
qua'itative analysis of routine letters 
received from representative firms is 
necessary. An estimate of current 
standards should serve as a_ basis 
for letermining how and to what ex- 
tent correspondence standards should 
be and can be raised. 

An account of the procedure and 
the results of this analysis will in- 
terest anyone concerned with cor- 

FORM |! 


As a part of a training program, the Secre- 
tarial Department of the School of Business 
Administration is interested in making the labora- 
tory work more concrete and more practical. 

Experience has convinced us that the best 
training materials now in use have been supplied 
by cooperating business concerns. Cooperation 
has been accomplished by placing our students 
in offices for a limited period of time or by bring- 
ing representative employers into our classrooms 
to discuss traits and knowledges desired in the 
business world. Another method that has been 
found to be satisfactory is the development of 
case material from information supplied by busi- 
ness houses. It is with the general purpose of 
building in this latter method of approach that 
I am asking your cooperation. 

Under my supervision, the students are now 
undertaking an analysis of correspondence meth- 
ods in current usage by a few of the most pro- 
gressive and well-known business firms through- 
out the United States and other countries. This 
analysis should produce answers to many im- 
portant questions in regard to current procedure. 
It should also enable future secretaries and cor- 
respondence supervisors to become familiar with 
the correspondence department standards of na- 
tionally known firms. I am_ asking, therefore, 
that you cooperate with us in this project by 
sending a copy of the manual and direction 
sheets used in your correspondence department. 

Your correspondence manual will receive a 
very hearty welcome. 

Very truly yours, 
Head of Secretarial Department. 


respondence standards. It is hoped 
that definite information concerning 
the following questions will be of 
aid to teachers of typewriting, trans- 
scription, business correspondence, 
and to teachers of office manage- 
ment, and to the office managers 
themselves: 
1. To what extent are correspondence 
manuals or direction sheets used by 
leading firms? 
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2. Does standardization of correspond- 
ence through the use of correspondence 
manuals or direction sheets result in a 
superior quality of outgoing letter? 

3. What standard of mailability is 
realized in routine correspondence? 

4. What style of letter arrangement is 
most popular? 

5. What degree of uniformity is 
maintained on minor points of letter ar- 
rangement ? 

From the answers to these questions 
logical and practical recommenda- 
tions can be given to those who have 
the responsibility for training dicta- 
tors, secretaries, stenographers, and 
typists. 

In order to secure a sample of 
current routine correspondence, let- 
ters of inquiry were sent to repre- 
sentative firms (See Form 1) select- 
ed from the list of firms rated as “A” 
or better according to the Moody 
Manual. This is a manual of the 
names of officers, directors, and capi- 
talization of corporations, and in- 
cludes statements of income, assets, 
and liabilities." Thus a mailing list 
consisting of the name, the address, 
and the chief officer of each of 110 
firms was drawn. 


Responses to Inquiry 


Responses were received from 62 
of these 110 firms. As 7 of the 62 
firms are located in foreign countries, 
only 55 letters remained for com- 
parative analysis. With the excep- 
tion of one Canadian firm, these 55 
firms are located within the United 
States; and, according to the Moody 
Manual, each firm is high in financial 
rating. Each letter from these firms 
can be classified as a “Response to 
Inquiry.” 

A critical analysis of each response 
was made with the assumption that 
the letter was characteristic of the 
tvpe of routine letter sent out from 
that office in answering inquiries; 
and was, therefore, a fair sample of 
the correspondence standards of that 
particular office. The fact that no 
indication was given to these firms 


x Moody’s Manuals, ida s Investors Service, 
New York. 


that such an analysis was to be made 
adds to the reliability of the sample. 
The ethics involved in this procedure 
are observed by guarding the identity 
of individual firms. 


Use of Office Manuals and 
Direction Sheets 


Instructors in office management 
and authors of texts on office man- 
agement recommend and urge the 
use of correspondence manuals or 
direction sheets as one means of con- 
trol of correspondence standards. It 
should be understood that a corre- 
spondence manual is a type of manu- 
al which contains standard instruc- 


FORM Il 
LETTERCANALYSIS 


Name of Firm 
Address of Firm 
Date of Letter 
Correspondence Manuals are used 
Correspondence Manuals are not used 
Direction Sheets are used 
Classification of letter 
List errors under the following head- 
ings and tetal 
Error 
1. Correctness 
a. Trite, hackneyed, or stereotyped 
expressions 
. Misused words or phrases 
. Participial phrases 
1. Awkward wording 
. Faulty sentence structure 
f. Use of numbers 
. Punctuation 
. Capitalization 
i. Spelling and hyphenation 
j. Typographical 
. Abbreviations 
Consider each letter as to whether or not these 
essential qualities of business writing are present. 
If the essential is present, mark with a plus 
(+) sign. If the essential is lacking, mark with 
a minus <=) sign, 
2. Consideration 
. The “you’’ attitude is used 
. The reader is individualized 
4 Structural units are present 
Paragraphing is well-planned 
c. Link words and phrases are used 
correctly 
. Compactness 
a. Wordiness has been avoided 
. Character 
a. The letter reveals personality 
. Concreteness 
a. Concrete terms are used 
b. Simple figures of speech appear 
7. Cheerfulness 
a. Courtesy 
b. Negative elements are avoided 


tions for that particular department. 
Direction sheets are standard prac- 
tice instructions appearing on sheets 


“to be handed to specific employees 


or groups of employees working in 
the correspondence department.’ 

Since correspondence manuals or 
direction sheets are recommended by 
authors of office management texts, 
it is interesting to note to what 
extent manuals are used by leading 
firms., Of the 55 firms under con- 
MacDonald, John H., Office 
Prentice- Hall, Inc., 1928, p. 102-103. 

3 Leffingwell, W. H., ‘4 Textbook of Ofice 


Management, McGraw- Hill, Book Co., 1932. 
102-105 
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sideration, 42 indicated that neither 
correspondence manuals nor direc- 
tion sheets were used. On the other 
hand, 13 signified that some attempt 
was made to standardize corre- 
spondence through the use of corre- 
spondence manuals or _ direction 
sheets. Thus, so far as this study 
is concerned, the answer to the first 
question which appears in the list 


TABLE | 


PER CENT OF 
LETTERS FREE 
FROM ERROR 


Corre- 
spondence spondence 
anuals anuals 
or or 
Direction Direction 
heets Sheets 
Used Not Used 


Corre- 


Trite, hackneyed, or stereo- 
typed expressions 
Misused words or phrases. . 
Dangling participial phrases 100% 
Awkward wording 9 
Faulty sentence structure. 
se of numbers 
Punctuation 
Capitalization 
Spelling and Hyphenation.. 
Typographical 
Abbreviations 


of five questions at the beginning of 
this paper, is obtained. Of these 55 
representative firms 16 per cent use 
correspondence manuals or direction 
sheets. 


Quality of Outgoing Letters 
Does standardization of corre- 


spondence through the use of corre- 


spondence manuals or _ direction 
sheets result in a superior quality 
of outgoing letter? In order to ob- 
tain an answer to this second ques- 
tion, a detailed analysis of these 55 
letters was made. The essential quali- 
ties of good business writing as advo- 
cated by the authors of a well-known 
text on business English,’ were used 
as a basis for the construction of a 
letter analysis sheet. (See Form IT) 
These essentials are: correctness, 
consideration, construction, compact- 
ness, character, concreteness, and 
cheerfulness. Of course, any analysis 
including all of these points will be 
somewhat subjective in nature. How- 
ever, every effort was made to secure 
an objective rating of these letters 
in order to answer the question con- 
cerning the comparative quality of 
letters sent out from firms with 
standardization of correspondence 
and from those firms without such 
standardization. 

Correctness was the first of the 
essentials used in judging these let- 
ters. A comparison of the accuracy 
of firms using the correspondence 
manuals or direction sheets with 
those firms not making any formal 
attempt to standardize their corre- 

*Babenroth, Chas. <A., and 


Modern Business English, New 
Hall, 1933, 
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Weed, P. T., 
Prentice- 


spondence gave the results shown in 
Table I. 

The dictators for firms using cor 
respondence manuals or direction 
sheets use fewer trite, hackneyed, or 
stereotyped expressions, avoid mis- 
used words or phrases entirely, and 
do not use dangling  participia/ 
phrases to close their letters. Dict- 
tors from this group avoid awkward 
wording and faulty sentence strac- 
ture more successfully than do the 
dictators for firms without the con- 
trol of correspondence standards. 
The typists for these firms with 
standardization are superior in the 
correct use of numbers, punctuation, 
capitalization, and abbreviations. 

The percent of letters containing 
other essential qualities of good busi- 
ness writing is shown in Table IT. 

As a result of this analysis a 
marked difference in the two groups 
of letters was found. The letters 


TABLE II 


PER CENT OF 
LETTERS IN 
WHICH ESSEN- 
TIALS APPEARED 


ESSENTIALS OF 
LETTER 
WRITING 


Corre- Corre- 
aA aA e 


Manuals Manuals 
or or 
Direction Direction 
Sheets Sheets 

Used Not Used 


Consideration 
The “you” 
used 69% 
The reader is individual- 
ized 61% 
Construction 
Structural 
present 
Paragraphing 
planned 
Link words and phrases 
are used correctly 
Compactness 
Wordiness 
avoided 
Character 
The letter reveals per- 
sonality 
Concreteness 
Concrete terms are used 
Simple figures of speech 
appear 
Cheerfulness 
Courtesy 
Negative 
avoided 


attitude 
43% 


17% 


units are 


55% 
47% 
67% 


54% 
61% 
85% 


61% 47% 


54% 
85% 
15% 
92% 


12% 
47% 
14% 
60% 
80% 


elements 


from firms using correspondence 
manuals or direction sheets were con- 
sidered to be superior in the follow- 
ing qualities: 

Consideration: 

The reader felt the use of the 
“you” attitude, and he had the sensa- 
tion that the letter had been written 
to him as a specific individual. 
Construction: 

Superiority in planning paragraphs 
was evident. These letters were su- 
perior also in the use of link words 
and phrases. However, structural 
units were present to an equal extent 
in both groups of letters. 
Compactness: 

The dictator successfully avoided 
unnecessary words. 


Character: 

The reader had more frequent 
glimpses of the personality of the 
dictator. 


Concreteness: 

The dictator used concrete terms 
more frequently ; but, simple figures 
of speech were used equally well by 
both groups. 

Cheerfulness: 

The letters were more uniformly 
courteous in tone. On the other hand, 
the group of letters from firms with 
control of correspondence standards 
was somewhat superior in avoidance 
of negative elements. 


In the light of this detailed com- 
parison, it is logical to conclude that 
the correspondence from firms using 
correspondence manuals or direction 
sheets is superior to the correspon- 
dence from firms that give no such 
aid to their dictators and _ stenog- 
raphers. Thus, an answer to the 
second question is obtained. 

(To be continued ) 


SCHOOLS SHOULD INSIST 
(Continued from page 7) 


the productivity and efficiency of the em- 
ployed through an educational program 
would be a step in the right direction.” 

No program of education for business 
can possibly be at its best without the 
cooperation of business leaders and school 
leaders in the planning and carrying out 
of that program. A few leaders of busi- 
ness education have already had consider- 
able experience with education for retail- 
ing business, and they know full well the 
real significance of that cooperation. 
However, the rank and file of business 
teachers do not seem to appreciate the 
vital need of an alliance between business 
and the schools in developing all voca- 
tional phases of business education, even 
as they appear to be showing a similar 
indifference to an alliance between homes 
and the schools in developing the con- 
sumer or general phase of business edu- 
cation. 

National organizations of business men 
and women likewise show an amazing 
lack of interest in the extensive program 
of education for business which prevails 
throughout the United States in the sec- 
ondary and collegiate schools. Whatever 
may be the reasons for this regrettable 
situation, what can be done to shake this 
seeming mutual unconcern of most busi- 
ness teachers and business men and women 
in a cooperative undertaking of education 
for business? The officers of the Na- 
TIONAL CouNciL oF BusINess EpucATION 
are deeply concerned about this situation. 
But so far they have experienced among 
the rank and file of business teachers and 
of business men and women a mutual 
attitude of mutual aloofness. ; 

We sincerely hope that the dynamic 
drive of Mr. Massell in the creation of a 
splendid program of business education 
in his school will afford our profession a 
much needed example of how business 
leaders and school leaders can cooperate 
in the best interest of the students, the 
homes, business, and the general public. 

—Paul S. Lomax. 
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Business Education 


by Dr. Bruno Roselli 


Secretary, International Society for Business Education 
Rome, Italy 


HI. Superior course consists main- 

ly of the principles necessary to 
briny commercial teaching into agree- 
ment with economic life of the coun- 
try. The program of general culture 
(first four years of the institute) is 
followed by the study of the technical 
and professional disciplines. 

The superior course can have 
either an administrative or a mercan- 
tile direction. 

One must not believe that it is the 
question of specializations neatly dis- 
tinguished one from the other and 
with different subjects as in the other 
sections of the technical institute. 
The diploma is the same for the two 
directions—all the superior courses 
of the technical-commercial institute 
have the same subjects and, for the 
major part of them, the time allot- 
ments and the programmes are the 
samc. The only difference is in some 
parts of the more specifically tech- 
nical disciplines which are more or 
less comprehensively developed, with 
some reduction or addition according 
to the different directions. 

The table on this page presents the 
subjects of instruction and the time 
allotments in the superior course 
with the mercantile objective. 


Subject-Matter 


In the non-professional subjects 
the teaching of Italian assumes a 
major importance. In the modified 
programs of the renewed Nation it 
represents the pre-eminent culture, 
the instrument for the spiritual ele- 
vation of the youth. With the habit 
of correct and efficient writing and 
with the knowledge of our glorious 
literary tradition, it has the high 
task of refining the taste and the 
inclinations of youth to elevate their 
sentiments, to prevent their souls 
from becoming sterile in the mean 
adoration of numbers and of their 
immediate and brutal interests. 

The major importance given to 
such instruction is justified as the 
licentiates of the superior technical- 
commercial institute can continue 
their studies at the superior institutes 
at the university level, and there- 
fore, are destined for high posts of 
command in life where the full and 
efficient use of the national language 
is an indispensable element in gain- 
ing and maintaining prestige. 
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The teaching of history has re- 
ceived with the reform a predomi- 
nantly economic-commercial direc- 
tion. 

The instruction in mathematics— 
which has an intuitive rational direc- 
tion in the inferior course—assumes 
in the superior course a prevalently 
rational character without, however, 
omitting the intuitive elucidations 
which are everywhere considered op- 
portune. 

To the instruction of physics is 
given a _prevalently experimental 
character, according to the profes- 
sional objectives of the institute. 


THE SUPERIOR COURSE WITH THE 
MERCANTILE OBJECTIVE 


Hours per Week 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
class class class class 


Subjects of Instruction 


Italian letters .. 3 
History 3 
3 


le 


Natural Science 

General and Economic Ge- 
ography 

Chemistry 

Merceologia (science of 
goods) 

First Foreign Language.. 

Second Foreign Language. 

Accountancy and Bookkeep- 
ing 

Business _ Practice, 
ports, ustom 

Institutions of Law 

Political Economy, ence 
of Finance and Statistics 

Caligraphy 

Shorthand Writing 

Dactilography 

Physical Education 


w 


Trans- 


wt +i + 


wl 


To account for the differences be- 
tween the programmes of general and 
economic geography and of natural 
sciences, ample time is given in the 
first class of the superior course to 
the subjects of mineralogy, physical 
geography, and geology, which are 
prerequisites to the instruction in 
geography, and partly in merceologia 
(science of goods). 

The two disciplines are still united 
in one chair, but will shortly be 
divided and intrusted to different 
teachers. This hope for division has 
been repeatedly expressed by vote 
in recent congresses of Italian geo- 
raphers. With this division the for- 
mation of the specialized cultures of 
one each of the disciplines will be 
possible in a way, so as to obtain 
from them not only a major didactic 
efficiency, but also to constitute in 
the institutes of commercial instruc- 


in Italy, Part Il 


tion a kind of “nursery” destined to 
sustain the seats, especially of geo- 
graphy, for the university and for 
the superior institutes. 

The course in chemistry (three 
weekly hours in the third class) has 
a propaedeutic character in the 
course of merceologia (science of 
goods) with four weekly hours in 
the third and fourth classes. There- 
fore, having been trained in language 
and in chemical nomenclature, hav- 
ing learned the fundamental laws 
which govern the various chemical 
phenomena, having learned to know 
the various elements and their com- 
pounds and acquired the most im- 
portant notions in inorganic and or- 
ganic chemistry—then the pupils are 
trained in the study of various com- 
mercial products. The institutes are 
supplied with laboratories well or- 
ganized and furnished with the most 
modern material. 


The Science of Goods 


The course in merceologia (science 
of goods) has as its purpose to offer 
theoretical and practical notions rela- 
tive to the most important commer- 
cial products. The corso di merce- 
ologia aims to teach youth how a 
given product must be considered in 
the commercial and industrial field 
and what analytic facts they must get 
from the chemist for the evaluation 
of the products and the interpreta- 
tion of tacts. 


Foreign Languages 


The teaching of foreign languages 
does not have theoretical or literary 
aims, but attempts to teach correct 
use of the language as an efficient 
and indispensable instrument of prac- 
tice. 

Besides a perfection of the general 
knowledges (philology, — syntax, 
phraseology) taught in the inferior 
or lower course, and treatment of 
foreign languages in some parts of 
the professional and technical sub- 
jects, the superior language course 


‘contemplates also—in the last two 


classes—the integration of the pro- 
gramme of commercial and banking 
techniques as regards the interna- 
tional commerce with the countries 
using the foreign languages. 

Two foreign languages are selected 
normally from among the following: 
French, German, English, Spanish. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


The instruction of computisteria 
(bookkeeping or the art of reckon- 
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ing) is preparatory to the teaching 
of accountancy and business practice. 
It could be defined as an application 
of mathematics to general commerce. 
In other words, bookkeeping teaches 
the calculation of particular commer- 
cial operations. 

The accountancy constitutes, as is 
evident, one of those important sub- 
jects among the fundamentals of 
commercial instruction, because it 
covers one of the most important 
factors in the life of business con- 
cerns: the instrument by means of 
which one can distinguish at any in- 
stant the conditions in the adminis- 
trative life. 

The programme includes the com- 
mon principles of enterprises in gen- 
eral; those particular principles gov- 
erning concerns of erogation and of 
domestic-patrimonial concerns; the 
principles of mercantile and indus- 
trial undertaking, of bank-life, trans- 
port and assurance; of the commer- 
cial societies and of associations in 
participation ; of public management 
and, lastly, of professional accoun- 
lancy (accountant counsellor). 

The business practice (tecnica 
commerciale) is the professional sub- 
ject pre-eminently fundamental to 
this training. It has as its object 
the study of the various kinds of 
mercantile and banking businesses 
(including those concerning trans- 
ports and customs). It is the disci- 


pline of an eminently practical char- 
acter, as it uses the principles drawn 
from other instruction in the com- 
mercial institutes, and in particular 
from political economy, bookkeeping 
and accountancy, economic geog- 


raphy, and the study of goods 
(merceologia). It also uses the 
various principles of a purely tech- 
nical or practical nature, referring 
to the various operations and insti- 
tutions of commerce and banking, to 
the specialization and distribution in 
the various markets, and to the rela- 
tions between them and the numer- 
ous uses of the various markets. 

The existence and the importance 
of the tecnica commerciale (business 
practice) as autonomous discipline 
is based on the rational co-ordin:- 
tion of all these notions and on the 
application of them to the various 
phases of the development of busi- 
ness. 

The instruction is given either in 
expositive form, and therefore by 
means of lessons, or in form of ex- 
ercitations. The expositive part is 
co-ordinated in a particular wav 
with the instruction of political 
economy, of commercial law, and of 
bookkeeping and accountancy. As 
to the exercitations, abandoning the 
old criterion of dividing and alter- 
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ing then’ among individual students 
or among groups of students repre- 
senting the different distributions or 
functions of a simulated concern, as 
a bank model, they—for major di- 
dactic efficiency and for economy of 
time—are worked out by all the stu- 
dents of each class at the same time 
and in complete manner. 

The exercitations are based on 
facts and, therefore, the teacher of 
business practice accomplishes and 
maintains a contact with the real life 
of business. 

The instruction in the institution 
of law has a practical aim yet con- 
serves always that precision of con- 
ceptions and definitions which, in 
the juridical subjects, is of an in- 
dispensable necessity. 

The treatment of civil rights is 
limited to its application of commer- 
cial and maritime law. 

The instruction in questien con- 
templates also the elementary no- 
tions of public law, of corporate law 
and of labor legislation. 


Other Subjects of Instruction 


The economic disciplines include 
the economia politica (political econ- 
omy), the scienza delle finanze (sci- 
ence of finance) and the statistica 
(statistics). The debates of schools 
and the divergence of doctrines are 
excluded in order to put in evidence 
only the fundamental principles and 


assured notions which serve to com- 
plete the study of the affined funda- 
mental disciplines, to enlighten the 
economic world, and to give criteria 
of estimate for the problems which 
present themselves to those who will 
turn to the exercise of commerce and 
the professions belonging to it. 

The instruction in shorthand aims 
to reach a speed of 80 words a min- 
ute, preparing the student in the 
use of appropriate professional 
abbreviations. The teaching of 
dactylography includes exercises in 
the composition of letters and of 
various commercial documents with 
number columns. 

As can be seen, the Italian youth, 
at the age of 18 years, after 12 vears 
of studies (4 in the elementary 
schools and 8 in the commercia! in- 
stitute), with the diploma of 
ragioniere  perito commerciale 
(bookkeeper and commercial ex- 
pert), can have the choice of enter- 
ing business as a tradesman in gen- 
eral or of entering the commercial 
professions. The youth are fitted 
out with a large general and profes- 
sional culture which, fertilized by 
experience, can reach the highest de- 
velopment, assuring to the nation a 
large group of men capable of dis- 
charging in the most desired way 
the duties relative to the positions 
which each of them will have under- 
taken. 


JUTS ON THE MERCHANDISING SKYLINE 


(Continued from page 12) 


From 1912 to 1927 the Buick 
Motor Company increased its pro- 
duction 1400 per cent and its labor 
force only 10 per cent. A New York 
subway formerly used eleven men to 
operate a ten-car train. Now they 
use two men and automatic controls. 

A shoemaker in Rome took five 
and one-half days to make a pair of 
shoes. Today, a workman in a 
modern sne> factory can make 67.8 
pairs in the same time. 

In 1830 it required one man a 
year to make 25 tens of pig-iron and 
it took another man a year to mine 
800 tons of ore. But in 1929, in the 
Mesaba Range of Minnesota it re- 
quired only one man a year to mine 
20,000 tons of ore. And blast fur- 
naces produced pig iron at the rate 
of 10,000 tons each year per worker. 

Hod carriers have been replaced 
by power hoists. Coal in 1913 was 
mined 95 per cent by hand. In 1926, 
66 per cent of our coal was mined by 
machines. The miller used to grind 
about a barrel and a half of wheat 
a day. Today, a flour mill in Min- 
neapolis produces 30,000 barrels of 
flour per man per day. Big ships 


carried 120 firemen in coal burning 
days. Today three men work the 
controls and watch the gages. And 
now comes the photo-electric cell to 
throw thousands more out of work. 

The photo-electric cell can sort 
vegetables, fruits and eggs, measure 
illumination, appraise colors, classify 
minerals, count bills and throw out 
counterfeits, time horse races, count 
people and vehicles, measure thick- 
ness of cloth, see through fog, open 
the doors, count sheets of paper an 
measure their thickness, automatic- 
ally control trains. And the end is 
not yet. 

We are told there are a thousand 
new products awaiting “recovery,” 
or the right time to be produced. 
There are new autos far advanced 
over our present ones. There are 
new textiles many, many times better 
than cotton, wool and silk. There 
are new foods, new razor blades to 
last for years, new shoes to wear 
two or three years, new low priced 
houses, and new machines to pro- 
duce still more goods. 

(To be continued) 
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A BUSINESS TEACHER LOOKS AT BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


immediately upon graduation from a 
small New Jersey high school. He 
had risen to be manager of one of the 
largest departments in the concern, 
and now, he confessed that he had 
wished a great many times that he 
were college trained. He added that 
this lack had really handicapped him 
and had often caused him to feel in- 
ferior when he was surrounded by 
college men. I know that he is con- 
sidered as outstanding by the other 
executives, and I wonder if he does 
not place too much importance on the 
benefits of a college education for 
himse!f. I believe, at all events, that 
he might have acquired some genial- 
ity at a higher institution, which 
woul! have been decidedly to his ad- 
vantaze. Most of the men for whom 
I worked were of the opinion that a 
substitute with my education would 
be very efficient and were very glad 
to have me replace their secretaries. 


Conclusions 


My experience in the business 
world has had a definite bearing upon 
my teaching in numerous ways— 
some expected, others not looked for. 
Ihave already dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of making the stenographer’s 
personality fit the employer’s, upon 
the cooperation demanded of the of- 
fice worker, and upon the rather 
limited opportunity for success 
awaiting the aspirant. In the insur- 
ance field, too, I have noticed a 
marked trend away from stenogra- 
phy to machines. No stenographers 
are now used in the stenography de- 
partment proper ; the number of voice 
machine operators in this division is 
now forty. Many  stenographers 
throughout the different departments 
have left as the operators do the 
work which formerly necessitated 
three or four times as many stenog- 
raphers. The reason for this shift 
is the same that always causes a 
change from manual work to the ma- 
chines—economy. I believe this com- 
pany succeeds in keeping the cost 
of transcription to a minimum, and 
the principal reason for this low cost 
of output is that all the typewriters 
used by the operators are equipped 
with cyclometers which measure the 
accomplishment of each individual 
worker, who is paid accordingly. No 
time is wasted, and the unusual and 
continual activity of these girls 
makes for an atmosphere of high ten- 
sion all the time. Accurate work is 
required of all the workers. The 
output of the typists is also counted 
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by the cyclometer, averaging about 
sixty words a minute. While no min- 
imum requirement is set up by the 
employment manager, only Tapid 
typists are employed. The machines 
of the secretaries are free from these 
measuring devices. Some of the sec- 
retaries take dictation at the rate 
of over one hundred and _ fifty 
words a minute; the common rate 
is about one hundred, while some of 


the men dictate even more slowly. 

The contacts I have made at my 
“summer office” have helped me to 
place graduates, and this result has 
been very gratifying. My business 
connection with the risk division of 
business has been a decided asset, 
for a large number of our pupils go 
into the insurance offices in Newark, 
where it ranks as a major industry. 
And in the end, I have also had the 
pleasure of discharging my duties 
and responsibilities to the satisfaction 
of those concerned, resulting in an 
invitation to return. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM FEDERATION CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 14) 


But today, education is for the 
purpose of interpreting the world to 
the child. He needs the everyday 
tools, but they are not enough. He 
needs special tools, and for many 
pupils these special tools will include 
Latin and Mathematics; but these 
are not enough. He needs to be 
made a sane human being; an effi- 
cient worker; and an intelligent citi- 
zen of a complex world. Each young 
man and young woman as he reaches 
maturity must find his place in the 
exceedingly complex machine called 
business, in order that he may have 
his wants supplied, and that he may 
help supply the wants of others. On- 
ly as his own wants are supplied can 
he be comfortable. Only as he helps 
to supply the wants of others will 
he be happy. And only as he under- 
stands how business functions can 
he take part in its activities and re- 
ceive its benefits. 

When the world of business was 
simple, and most men worked at the 
trade which had been followed by 
their fathers and grandfathers, a 
knowledge of business might be taken 
for granted, and education could con- 
cern itself with knowledge outside of 
business. But when the world of 
business is exceedingly complex, and 
new kinds of jobs are developed 
daily, business cannot be understood 
without study and teaching. There- 
fore, education today must concern 
itself with business. 

At Cleveland there was heard the 
question, “Are teachers of business 
to be crowded out of their place by 
teachers of social-science subjects ?” 
The answer is indicated in the above 
paragraphs. Business is the most im- 
portant of all social science subjects. 
It concerns the lives of our pupils 
much more vitally than does history 
or sociology or economics. If we are 
teaching Business we are teaching 


the heart of social science. All other 
subjects of the curriculum are sub- 
sidiary to this. Perhaps that is not 
true in the minds of most educators 
today, but as educators adjust their 
ideas to reality, this relation of busi- 
ness to all other subjects will be 
recognized. 

Notice that we said that the study 
of business is the heart of the curri- 
culum. We did not say bookkeeping 
or shorthand. These are special tools, 
essential to unlock the gate of oppor- 
tunity to a certain number of boys 
and girls, and useful to unlock the 
gate of understanding to many 
phases of the world of business and 
of culture. They are useful, but they 
are not central. If we were teaching 
merely these, we would be out on 
the edge of the educational circle, 
along with teachers of Latin and 
woodworking and mathematics and 
cooking and other tool subjects. Each 
of these is necessary to a certain 
group of people, but none of them 
is necessary to an understanding of 
our civilized life ; but a knowledge of 
business is necessary to such an un- 
derstanding. 

The moral is brief and clear: Do 
not cling to your “specialty,” but 
use it as a stepping-stone to a better 
understanding of your world, and of 
your job as a teacher. Develop your 
personality, for it is just as true 
of you as it is of your pupils that 
your knowledge and skill count only 
one-third toward your success, while 
your personal traits count two-thirds. 
And try to keep within hailing dis- 
tance of John Dewey and other edu- 
cational leaders, for they have 
pointed to paths that need exploring. 
We teachers of business have waited 
on the teachers of other subjects — 
long enough. 


Let’s go! 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Arizona Business Educators Association 


California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Iniand Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacners Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The Council is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Councit by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Report of Research Committee 


The National Council 


of Business Education 


Members of the Committee 


Chairman, E. G. Blackstone 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


A. O. Colvin, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

B. Fe Ryker Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
i 

D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
W. R. Odell, Public Schools, Oakland, California. 

H. S. Shields, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

H. A. Tonne, New York University, New York, New York. 


Immediately after the formation of the Research Committee, 
a letter was sent to each member asking for suggestions of 
research problems of national scope which might be worthy 
of undertaking. A number of problems were suggested, the 
most frequent one having to do with consumer business edu- 
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cation. Accordingly a proposal for a national study of con- 
sumer education was prepared by the chairman and submitted 
to the members of the committee and the executive council for 


consideration. It was given unanimous approval. 
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In order to build an adequate foundation for the proposed 
study, the following things were done during the year 1935-36: 


1. Collection of an extensive bibliography on consumer education. 


(Over 1,000 items.) 
2 ¢ Collection of a mass of printed materials in the form of syllabi, 


theses, and books, pamphlets, and magazine articles dealing with 


consumer education. 
. Two seminars of graduate students held at the University of Towa, 


devoted their time to study of the problem. 
4, Several master’s theses on subtopics involved were prepared and 


completed at the University of Lowa. 
. Conferences were held with representatives of social science and 
home economics departments to determine the nature of their re- 


tions to the proposed investigation, 
(orrespondence with representatives of consumer organizations of 


the Federal Government. 

The next step would seem to be to establish contact with the 
yarious secondary school departments, the governmental de- 
partments concerned with consumer education, and the various 
private or semi-private agencies. The names of the following 
persons in the field of Home Economics have been suggested : 
Effie D. Rate, President, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, University of Washington, Seattle; Alice Edwards, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Home Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Ruth O’Brien, 
Chic', Textile Division, Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 

In the field of Social Science, the names of the following 
persons have been suggested: Dr. Paul Douglas, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; and Dr. W. C. Bradley, President, 
National Council of Social Science, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Among the governmental agencies, Clarence E. Ayres, of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., has apparently 
been placed in charge of the National Consumers’ Project. 

It is suggested that the aid of the President of the Nationa 
Councit oF Business Epucarion is necessary in establishing 
contact with the various consumer agencies and departments 
inasmuch as communications directly from him would be more 
authoritative and effective than communications from the Re- 
search Committee. After he has made the necessary contacts, 
established a national organization as suggested in the proposal, 
and the new national organization has established a plan of 
operation, the Research Committee of the NArioNAL COUNCIL 
will be willing to serve further in any possible manner. 

It is evident that a study of this kind would require rather 
extensive financing, and it is urged that the President consider 
ways and means of securing funds from educational foundations 


or from sources available to the proposed Consumer Education 
Organization to enable that organization to function, and to 
provide for publication of findings. 

One of the major by-products of the investigation thus far 

has been the establishment of the idea that junior business 
training, introduction to business, elements of business, or 
whatever our junior high school courses have been called, are 
not capable of providing fully even those business concepts 
which are needed by everyone. It appears that they can and 
are doing a great deal in developing elementary knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes about the business activities faced by every- 
one, but that students of junior high school age are neither 
mature enough nor do they have sufficient background of busi- 
ness experience in the home to enable them to assimilate and 
master certain concepts of business which all consumers must 
face. 
The solution would appear to be the development of a senior 
business training course for the eleventh or twelfth grade to 
provide instruction in those concepts beyond the junior high 
school level. The seminar groups at Iowa have developed a 
list of major concepts of consumer business education. 

Supplementary to this list are two master’s theses dealing 
with the development of a syllabus for senior business training 
and with an attempt to break down the major concepts into 
their minor elements. The first (syllabus) is available at the 
library of the University of Iowa under the title of: 

“The development of a syllabus for a course in consumer business 
education for the senior high school.”"—Mayme E. Magill, Master’s 
thesis, 1936. 

The second is under the following title: 

“A study to determine what should be the content of the high 
school course in Consumer Business Training.”—-Mary Cumiskey, 
Master’s thesis, 1936, 

Even if the attempt to secure the cooperation of the various 
departments and agencies concerned with consumer education 
should not materialize, it is felt that these lists of concepts for 
advanced consumer education and the proposed syllabus will at 
least provide a start toward the problem of developing such a 
course in the business department, and that the committee’s 
work will have contributed something valuable to business 
teachers. 

The committee recommends that the President proceed at 
once with the attempt to create a cooperative organization of 
educational departments and consumer agencies, as outlined in 
the proposal. 


The large New Orleans committee on 
arrangements has left nothing undone 
to guarantee successful meetings on Feb- 
tuary 20 of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions, the N. E. A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education, and the National Council 
of Business Education. This time of the 
annual convention of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Superintendence and numer- 
ous other national associations of educa- 
tional groups is becoming increasingly 
important for the leadership of business 
education to gather together not merely 
to discuss their own special problems but 
to study them in relation to the larger 
questions of American education. 

The complete program of the business 
education associations is given on page 31 


New Orleans 


Meetings 


DINNER RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Ralph H. Agate Herbert Hamilton 
Morton A. Aldrich Alice Harte 

E. Aragon Dorothy Hay 
Ernest Becker Joseph Kluchin 
Bryan Bell Henry Miller 

Louis Bristow Howard M. Norton 
Amelie Buchmann John S. Pearce 


Lucille Campbell J. Hughes Rapp 
H, Van R. Chase Jennie Roch 
Louis Coiron Arthur J. Scott 
Hazel Drysdale A. E. Smith 
Gordon Eberle Albert L. Soule 
Rose Ferran Edward E. Soule 


L. E. Frazer L. C, Spencer 
Ruth Fulham Eugenie Suydam 
William J. Guste A. J. Tete 
Christine A. Hale J. B. Trant 

x Perry Walker 


LUNCHEON RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Bryan Bell Violet O'Reilly 
Howard Bogner A. J. Parks 


Marie Briant Spencer Phillip 
Edward Prendergast 


of the January issue. Superintendent 
Bauer of New Orleans will welcome the Emma P. Cooley Myrtle Rae 
business teachers at the dinner meeting \. S. Davis Rose Roberts 
at th E. Eley ‘laude Rordam 
e La Louisiane, and Assistant Su Ruby V. Perry Joseph _E. Friend A. I. Serve 
Armita Schaumburg 


perintendent Tete of New Orleans at the 
LOCAL COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS Ilildebrandt 


Ruby V. Perry, General 
Allen High School of Commerce, New Orleans. 


luncheon meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
The personnel of the New Orleans 


committees, to whom every credit is due Ray Abrams, Chairman Dinner Reception Com- 
for careful planning for the profit and mittee ; Principal, Maybin School, New Orleans. 
May. Allen, Chairman, Luncheon Reception Com- 


enjoyment of the visiting business teach- 
ers, is as follows: Orleans. 


FEBRUARY, 1937 


Delta Kappa Gamma, New N. B. Morrison 


Sue Gillean 
Virginia Scruggs 
Chairman; Principal, Amy Hinric Dorothy Simmons 
Dora Klar R. L. Skinner 
May Kolb Yvonne Sonnemann 
Wilmer Lilburn A. S. Tucker 
Janes Marks Alfreda Voegtlin 

Margaret Walshe 
J. M. White 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATIONS 


Eliot R. Duncan 
was recently elected president of the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers Association. He is head of the commercial department of 
Holten High School, Danvers, Massachusetts. Mr. Duncan attended Bryant 
& Stratton Commercial School, Boston, and has taken special courses at 
Boston University. He has taught in Rockland and Bangor, Maine and is 
a member of Commercial Directors’ Club, Boston; and the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 


Louis $. Gibb 


is president of the commercial section in District 1 of Nebraska State 
Teachers Association and president of Clay County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation and head of Nebraska School Mens Association. He graduated 
from the University of Nebraska and will complete his Master's Degree at 
the same school this summer. Mr. Gibb has had nine years of experience 
—three of which were teaching in a commercial department and six years 


as superintendent. 


Dolnar H. Littlefield 


attended Maine School of Commerce, Auburn; Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine and New York University. For seven years he was an instructor 
of commercial subjects at Cony High School, Augusta, Maine. At present 
he is principal of the Kennebec School of Commerce, Gardiner. Mr. Little- 
field is president of the Commercial section of the Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 


O. N. McCoy 


teaches in the Commerce Department of Wheeling, West Virginia, High 
School. He has taught in this school for fifteen years, having previously 
taught for four years in Kentucky public schools. Mr. McCoy received his 
A.B. degree in Commerce from Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and has taken graduate work at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is present chairman of the commercial section, West 
Virginia State Education Association. 


W. J. Moore 


is president of the Kentucky Business Education Association. He is head 
of the Department of Commerce of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. Dr. Moore is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Pi Omega Pi, and numerous other national associations. Recently he 
accepted appointment to the chairmanship of the committee on the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel for Kentucky. In 1931] he 
was appointed a member of the Perry, Victory Memorial Commission. 
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Bryant College Offers 
New Course 


Beginning next September, a four-year 
commercial teacher training program will 
be offered at Bryant College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by President Harry 
Loeb Jacobs. 

Dr. James F. Rockett, State Director 
of Education, assisted in the development 
of the subject matter of the course. Only 
thirt)-five students will be allowed to en- 
roll in the course each year. Upon gradu- 
ation, these students will receive the five- 
year Professional Teachers’ Certificate. 
The ‘inal semester’s work will be taken 
under critic teachers in the high schools 


Library Association 
Publishes New Books 


“Books About Jobs’ and “Vocational 
Guidance Through the Library’ are two 
new books published by the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, intended as aids 
to vocational guidance counselors, admin- 
istrators, teachers, and librarians. The 
first is a 416-page bibliography of occu- 
pations by Willard E. Parker, published 
for the National Occupational Confer- 
ence. The other is the third edition of a 
34-page pamphlet by Harry D. Kitson 
and Mary R. Lingenfelter, both of Co- 
lumbia University. 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 


KEYBOARD 


3 


40 FEWER OPERATIONS 
in listing and adding these 
10 amounts... 


Easy to Learn—Profitable to Know 


Now, more than ever, students with a working 
knowledge of short-cut figuring are a step 
ahead when they enter the business world. 
For the short-cut way is the fastest, most 
effortless method of adding and listing known. 
Burroughs invites teachers to send for a free, 
illustrated booklet describing the short-cut 
method of listing and adding amounts on the 


Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FEBRUARY, 1937 


The 10 amounts on this 
tape were listed and added 
with only 11 simple oper- 
ations through the use of 
the Burroughs short-cut 
method of listing on the 
Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard. 


Had these l0amounts 
beenlisted by depress- 
ing each key and the 
motor bar separately 
—and had there been 
a cipher key to de- 
press—it would have 
required 51 oper- 


ations instead of acl 


This saving of 40 oper- 
ations is possible because 
on the Burroughs Short- 
Cut Keyboard two or more 
keys, together with the 
motor bar, can be de- 
pressed simultaneously; 
and because there are no 
operations wasted depress- 
ing a cipher key. Ciphers 
print automatically. 

If you are not now taking 
full advantage of short-cut 
figuring, get in touch with 
the local Burroughs repre- 
sentative. He can show 
you how to save thousands 
of needless motions in the 
course of a day’s figuring. 


~Company. 


Charles F. Hainfeld 
Receives Promotion 


Dr. Charles F. Hainfeld, 
Commercial Department of Union Hill 
High School, Union City, New Jersey, 
has been appointed Director of Commer- 
cial Education for Union City. He is 
also Instructor in Management, (Secre- 
tarial Science) in the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. 

Dr. Hainfeld received the B.S. Degree 
from New York University, Washington 
Square College in 1915; the M.A. from 
New York University, School of Educa- 
tion in 1927; and the Ed. D. from New 
York University, School of Education in 
1936. For a number of years during his 
teaching career, he taught in evening 
schools, private business schools, the Y. 
M. C. Ac the K. of C. and high schools 
and has done teacher training. 

Dr. Hainfeld has taught during many 
summer vacations. During the summers 
of 1927, 1928, and 1929, he was a Director 
of Commercial Teachers’ Training at 
Draughton College of Commerce, Atlanta, 
Georgia. In 1930 he was a teacher at the 


Head of the 


Dr. Hainfeld 


State Teachers’ College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and in 1932 at New York Uni- 
versity. 

He is the author of “Secretarial Prac- 
tice’, high school text book. He has also 
written a “Teachers’ Manual for Secre- 
tarial Practice.” 

Dr. Hainfeld was the first president 
and organizer of the Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Club at New York University, School 
of Education. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and of Delta Phi Epsilon. 
He is also Senior member of the execu- 
tive committee of the New Jersey High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; and is one of New Jersey’s repre- 
sentatives to the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


F. A. Rice Made Ginn Partner 


Frederick A. Rice, Berkeley, California, 
was recently made a partner of Ginn and 
This honor was bestowed upon 
him on the twenty-fifth a of 
his service with that company. Mr. Rice 
has been connected with the San Fran- 
cisco office of the company since his em- 
ployment by the firm, and in the past few 
years has been assistant manager. 

Mr. Rice graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. Prior to his 
present work, he was a_ high school 
teacher. During past years he has served 
as a member of the California High 
School State Curriculum Committee and 
as a speaker on school problems. He is 
serving his second term as president of 
the Oakland Forum, an organization for 
adult education. 
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SUMMER 


WHEN TEACHERS ARE REPEATERS 


More than one summer session at Armstrong College 
is the rule for a large percentage of its summer school 
teachers. The 1936 attendance made a new 

high for both new and old students. 


COME TO CALIFORNIA FOR 1937 


For social, economic, travel and teacher 
opportunities, come to Armstrong College for 
1937. Write for Summer Session bulletin. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 


July 6 - August 14, 1937 


The new federal (George-Deen) vocational 
education act, increasing demand for consumer 
business education, mechanization of office 
work, new emphasis on vocational business train. 
ing under a proposed national vocational ability 
testing program, employment situation in the 
field of commerce, and lowered average level of 
intelligence in commercial classes all indicate 
the need for careful reconsideration of many cur- 
ricular and teaching problems in the department 
of business education. Courses for this purpose 
will be offered at Harvard in the summer of 
1937. 


If interested, write Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, for further information. 


PREPARE AND SUMMER IN SPOKANE 
The Land of Lakes and Gateway to the Famous 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY offers complete, well rounded courses in 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 14 to Aug. 6. Beginning, Intermediate and Aa- 
vanced work in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Penmanship, Machine Account- 
ing, Secretarial Science. Special METHODS Courses. Classroom practice. Large, 
— faculty. Cool, light, downtown quarters. Abundant recreational advan- 
ages. 


Ask for Folder describing courses, tuition, dates, etc. 
J. I, Kinman, C. P. A., President 
S 110 Howard St. Spokane, Washington 


RIDER COLLEGE 
1937 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 22 to Friday, August 20 
The 1937 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular 
students the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading 
to various degrees. The Session is particularly rich in cultural and 
practical subjects. Modern methods in both graduate and under- 
graduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent 
study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 
lar faculty of competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several 
visiting professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism 
and related fields. 

Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer Session, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1937 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address. 
E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1937 Intersession and Summer Session 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer session 
program, beginning Monday, July 5: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Foundations of Business 
Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Princi- 
ples and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand Theory, Methods of Teaching Advanced Shorthand Dictation 
and Transcription, Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Demonstration Class 
in Typewriting, Demonstration Class in Gregg Shorthand Theory, 
Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Research Studies in Business 
Education, and Administration of Business Education. 

The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
program, beginning Monday, June 7: 

Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary edu- 
cation, teachers college and normal school education, and college 
education, 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 


Intersession, June 7 Summer Session, July 5 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 


Professor Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If You Are A Director of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


If You Are A Teacher of business subjects, some- 
what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 
summer school curricula, you will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a guide to 
the worthwhile things that summer schools are offer- 
ing. Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer 
months will contain further useful information con- 
cerning Summer Schools. 
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Pittsburgh Offers New Course 


A new course in business education is 
being introduced at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pefnsylvania, this 
year. The new set-up is designed to bring 
about « closer alliance between the school 
and business. Students, under the new 
plan, attend regular classes three days 
each week, spend two days in retail re- 
search in city department stores and on 
Saturday are assigned to definite store 
departments for actual selling experience. 


New Dictaphone 
Typewriting Tests 


New Dictaphone Typewriting Tests are 
being prepared by Miss Ivy Monk of 
Drexe! Institute, Philadelphia. The No- 
vember test was designed for beginning 
students. The December test consisted 
of business letters and was designed for 
advanced students. 

Miss Ramona Beall, Director, Educa- 
tional Division of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, reports that they have been 
urged for some time to supply this type 
of test material, and are grateful to Miss 
Monk for making it available to school 
users. 

Miss Beall states that after business 
teachers have had the opportunity of pe- 
rusing the November and December tests, 
she will be very much interested in hav- 
ing the teachers’ comments as to the de- 
sirability of providing these two types 
of test material in alternate months. 

Miss Monk is head of the Typewriting 
and Office Training Departments at Drex- 
el Institute and has taught thousands of 
students to become typists and office ma- 
chine operators who are now successfully 
engaged in business and commercial 
teaching. 

e 


School Secretaries Association 


The National Association of School 
Secretaries is making a drive for mem- 
bership among secretaries to school of- 
ficials. The association is a relatively new 
organization. 
_ School secretaries who are interested 
in becoming affiliated with the group 
should write to the Association, ad- 
dressed in care of the Municipal Build- 
ing, Salem, New Jersey. 


Interesting Booklet 


Sample copies of “The Ten Hidden 
Losses in Slow Charge Accounts,” 
written by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, 
are available on request at the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Dr. Phelps, 
an authority on consumer credit, pre- 
sents a plan to “make prompt-paying 
customers out of slow-paying ones.” 

Though intended primarily for the 
education of distributors and retailers, 
those interested in “consumer credit 
Policies” will find interesting and worth 
while materials within the covers of 
this little booklet. 
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New Position for Mr. Leslie 

Louis A. Leslie has left the service 
of the Gregg Publishing Company to take 
the post of Vice-president in charge of 
Technical Instruction for the Katharine 
Gibbs Schools of New York, Boston, and 
Providence. 

Mr. Leslie is well known to all teach- 
ers of Gregg Shorthand because of his 
twenty years of association with Dr. 
Gregg in the development of the Gregg 
textbooks. For some years he has been 
editor of Shorthand Publications for the 
Gregg Publishing Company as well as 
editor of the Gregg News Letter. He is 
best known, however, as author of the 
Functional Method of Teaching Short- 
hand. Although the first published an- 
nouncement of this new teaching method 
was not made until March 1935, almost 
four thousand teachers are now using it 


Mr. 


in all types of schools, including more 
than one hundred universities and teach- 
ers’ colleges. 

In addition to his writings in the Gregg 
News Letter, the Gregg IVriter, and the 
Business Education World, Mr. Leslie is 
the author of How I Teach Gregg Short- 
hand, Teaching of Gregg Shorthand by 
the Functional Method, Fun-tional Method 
Shorthand Manual, Functional Method 
Dictation, wenty Thousand Words, 
Congressional Record Dictation, Jury- 
Charge Dictation, Testimony Dictation, 
Ditto Practice Lessons in Shorthand, Ox- 
ford Filing Course, Penmanship Prob- 
lems. He is co-author with Charles E. 
Funk of Twenty-five Thousand Words. 

Mr. Leslie’s last appearance as a mem- 
ber of the Gregg Publishing Company 
staff was at the Cleveland convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration in December, when he spoke on 
“The Functional Method in the Second 
Semester.” 


Higginbotham ° 
Awarded Scholarship 


Jack Higginbotham, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been awarded an honor scholar- 
ship to the school of business at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Higginbotham 
is a graduate of Weber College, Ogden. 


Leslie 


March of Time Program 


High school commercial education was 
portrayed in “Women in Business,” the 
March of Time program tor January. 
The picture showed the relation of 
women to business and the important 
positions held by women. It also showed 
the part that high schools and colleges 
play in the training of women for busi- 
ness. 

Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, was the setting of the pictures 
representing high school commercial edu- 
cation. Eight men from Paramount Pic- 
tures spent four hours in Central High 
School taking pictures of machine classes 
and classes in shorthand and typewriting. 
Three teachers participated in the demon- 
stration. 

The picture was released first in New 
York City and was released in January 
to 7,500 theaters throughout the United 
States and Canada. Raymond C. Good- 
fellow is director of commercial educa- 
tion in Newark public schools. 


Great Increase in 
School Enrollments 


The United States Office of Education 
announces the following new school sta- 
tistics: 

Secondary Enrollments Gain  164.9%—In_ sec- 
ondary education, from information to date 
for this year’s school enrollment, the total 
enrollment for the nation is 6,395,000; that 
total in 1920 was 2,413,309. 

College Enrollments Gain 97.2%—Another out- 
standing gain is shown in college enrollments 
which for this year are estimated at 1,179,000 
as against 597,857 in 1920. 

Encouraging Facts—In 1920 a total of 311,266 
young people were graduated from our high 
schools; in 1934 (the latest year for which 
nation-wide statistics are yet available), that 
total reached 914,853, an increase of 193.0%. 
In 1920, a total of 48,622 men and women 
were graduated from our colleges; whereas 
that total for 1934 reached 137,845, an in- 
crease of 183.5%. 

Increase in Teachers—During the same_ pe- 
riod. the number of teachers in the Nation's 
public and private schools has increased from 
815,173 in 1920 to 1.018.522 in 1934, and to 
an approximate 1,050,000 for the present 
year, a gain of 28.8% since 1920. 


e 
Commercial Courses at 
Muskingum College 


Commercial subjects have been added to 
the course of study of Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio, during the year 
1936-1937. Content and __ professional 
courses offer preparation for secretarial 
and commercial teacher training. Through 
affiliation with the Division of Teacher 
Training of Muskingum College, students 
electing the state minor of 20 hours of 
commercial subjects, including methods 
of commercial teaching, may qualify for 
the teaching of these subjects on the Pro- 
visional Certificate of the state of Ohio. 
The work is offered during the academic 
year and the summer session of two terms 
of six weeks each. 

Eunice Wells, formerly a member of the 
faculty of Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, has been chosen to inaugurate these 
courses. A Master of Arts’ degree and: 
experience in offices and in high school 
and college teaching are significant aspects 
of her preparation for this work. 
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We invite compdrison..... 


There are many good bookkeeping texts. Progressive 
teachers will want to examine them all. We want you 
to see and appreciate the superior qualifications of our 
new book. Its simplicity, clearness, and directness will 
convince you that progress is being made in bookkeep- 
ing materials. This book leads unerringly to the simpler 
and basic values of bookkeeping. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By EDWIN H. FEARON 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A textbook designed for a one-year high school course—a simple and understandable presenta- 
tion of the subject. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids 
the many technical digressions that are possible in a bookkeeping course. The amount of time 
usually spent on repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 

Voluminous practice sets are not used—just ordinary ruled journal, ledger, and work sheets that 
can be bought in loose form at any stationery store. This material is also available in bound form 


at reasonable prices. 


There is a definite saving in time and money for those students and schools that adopt iINTEN- 
SIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


List Price, $1.80 


Bookkeeping teachers are invited to send 
to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco @ Boston @ Toronto @ London @ Sydney 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Ohio Association 


Major Norman Allan Imrie, associate 
editor, Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, 
Ohio, will deliver the main address at the 
morning session of the ninth annual con- 
yention of the Ohio Commercial Teach- 
ers \ssociation on April 3 in Columbus. 
His topic | will be “The Three ‘C’s’ in 
Education.” Paul H. Seay, president, will 
preside. 

F.ilowing a short business meeting, a 
luncheon meeting will be held in the 
Desh ler-Wallick Hotel. 

D. partmental meetings will be held in 

iiternoon. The Ohio High School 
minercial standards that are now being 
vised by the state department will be 
isciissed at the following round tables, 

: the designated member of the com- 
e in charge: 

‘ommercial Teacher 

volds, professor, secretarial subjects, 

state University, Athens. 

retarial Standards—-Imogene 
In High School, Cleveland. 
unting, Law. Business Economics—Irving 

Garbutt, director, commercial education, 


(incinnati. 

General Commercial Work, Salesmanship & 

Commerce--Arden L. Allyn, department of 
College, Kent. 


commerce, Kent State 
e 


Rey- 
Ohio 


Training — Helen 


Pilcher, Lin- 


Louisiana 


The commercial section of the Louisi- 
ana [:ducation Association met November 
20 in Monroe, Louisiana. Ta-ks at this 
mecting were: “The Place of Sho.thand 
in the High School Curriculum,” Profes- 
sor H. M. Norton, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; “The Place of 
Type writing in the High School Curri- 
culum,” W. F. Farrar, Ouchita Parish 
High School, Monroe, (paper prepared by 
Professor Nobel Morrison, Louisiana 
State Normal College, Natchitoches) ; 
“Guidance as an Objective in Commer- 
cial Education,” May Kolb, Allen High 
School, New Orleans, (paper prepared by 
Ruby V. Perry, principal, Allen High 
School) ; “Commercial Education in the 
High School,” Dr. H. L. Garrett, profes- 
sor of secondary education, Louisiana 
State University. 

New officers of the association are H. 
M. Norton, president; Herbert Hamilton, 
Lafayette High School, Lafayette, vice- 
president; and Mercedes Lions, Ouchita 
Parish High School, Monroe, secretary. 


Texas Association 


Florence M. Stullken, University of 
Texas, Austin, was elected chairman of 
the commercial teachers of the state of 
Texas at the annual meeting of that 
group held in Fort Worth on November 
27. Other officers elected are vice-chair- 
man, John B. Pope, High School, Can- 
yon; secretary, Irma Dean Fowler, Col- 
lege Board of Examiners, Austin; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Velma Bracewell Parker, 
North Side High School, Fort Worth. 

Speakers on the program were Irma 
Dean Fowler; Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg 
Publishing Company; Paul A. Carlson, 
director of commercial education. State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin; Dean J. Anderson Fitzgerald, School 
of Business Administration, University of 
Texas, Austin. 


FEBRUARY, 


1937 


Commercial College 
Association Elects 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 30, 1936, J. 
I. Kinman, president of the Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington, 
was elected president. 


Mr. Kinman is vice-chairman of the 
private schools department of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation. 
He is very active in his local community, 
having served for the past two years as 
president of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce. Prior to that, he was presi- 
dent of the Spokane Advertising Club. 
Mr. Kinman is a senior partner in the 


J. 1. Kinman 


Certified Public Accountancy Firm of 
Kinman and Morris, and is a director in 
the National Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane and of the Fidelity Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 


Other officers elected at the meeting of 
the Association are: 


E. C. Stewart, President of Parsons Business 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., Chairman of the Pur- 
chasing Committee; .enz, President of 
Newark College of Commerce, Newark, Ohio, 
Chairman of the Examining Board; J. M. Perry, 
Jr., President of Perry School of Business, Wa- 
terbury, Conn., Chairman of Membership Com- 
mittee; C. W. Woodward, President of College 
of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa, Secretary, an 
E. O. Fenton, President of American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman of 
Publicity Committee. 

The district Vice Presidents elected were as 
follows: A. E. Richards, Springfield Civil Service 
School, Springfield, Mass., New Fngland District; 
C. M. Thompson, Thompson School, York, Pa.. 
Eastern District; E. O. Fenton American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, Central Dis- 
trict; E. Short. Tr., Andrew Jackson Business 
University, Nashville, Tenn., Southeastern Dis- 
trict; Byrne, Byrne Commercial College. 
Dallas, Texas, Southwestern District; 
Long, Santa Barbara Business College, 
Barbara, Cal., Pacific District; A. J. Gmeiner, 
Park School of Business. Denver, Col., Rocky 
Mountain District; I. D. Wood, Manitowoc Busi- 
ness College, Manitowoc, Wis.. Northern District : 
ond Stephen T. Willis, S. T. Willis College of 
Commerce, Ottawa, Canada, Canadian District. 


E. O. Fenton of Des Moines has been 
appointed to represent the American As- 
sociation of Commercial Colleges at the 
NATIONAL CounciL oF BustNEss Epuca- 
TION MEETING in New Orleans February 
20. 


A Santa 


The Delaware’ State Commercial 
Teachers Association will meet at Dover 
High School, Dover, on Saturday, March 
13. New officers of the association as 
elected at its last meeting in November, 
1936, are president, Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington; vice-presi- 
dent, Hildred A. Dickerson, Wilmington 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Anna 
L. Evans, Beacom College, Wilmington. 

Speakers at this meeting will be Mar- 
garet Kane, Pierre S. du Pont and Wil- 
mington High Schools, Wilmington; J. 
E. Fuller, vice-president, Goldey College, 
Wilmington; George W. Wright, John 
Bassett | Moore High School, Smyrna; 
and George E. Mumford, special assistant, 
Supervision of Commercial Education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Discussion leaders include John G. 
Leach, Director of Education, Beacom 
College, Wilmington; Laura O. Richard- 
son, Pierre S. du Pont High School, 
Wilmington and Mrs. Gladys R. Roscoe, 
Dover High School. 

Miss Dickerson will preside at the 
luncheon meeting and Harry W. Nock, 
personnel division. DuPont Company will 
talk on “What’s Wrong with your Com- 
mercial Graduates ?” 


Florida 


The panel topic of the Business Edu- 
cation meeting of the Florida Education 
Association, to be held March 19 in Or- 
lando, is “Business Education in Florida 
Secondary Schools.” 

Beulah Dalton Harwell, Supervisor of 
B usiness Education, Jacksonville, will talk 
on “Commercial Curriculum Building,” 
and <A. J. Griffis, superintendent of 
schools, Bradford County, will discuss a 
“Commerci ial Program in a Smaller 
County.” J. Dewberry Copeland, P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, 
will address the group. His topic is “Fed- 
eral Aid to Business Education.” 

Following the addresses, a report on 
“Business Textbooks” will be presented 
by the Business Education Committee of 
the Florida Education Association. An 
open forum and business session will 
close the meeting. 


Southeastern Ohio 


The Commercial Section of the South- 
eastern Ohio Education Association met 
on October 30th in the Hotel Berry, 
_Athens, Ohio, with M. H. Macfarlan of 
“Albany as chairman. 

The program consisted of discussions 
by classroom teachers or problems con- 
fronting all commercial teachers. Dewey 
Walker, Vinton, talked on “Functional 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand.” H. W. 
Humphrey, The Plains, discussed ‘“Con- 
sumer Education and its place in the 
Commercial Department.” The topic of 
Raymond Smith, Lucasville, was “Ways 
and Means of Guiding and Interesting 
Good Students in the Commercial 
Courses.” 

E. F. Stedman of Nelsonville was 
elected chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion for the coming year. 
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Give your pupils the 
benefits of these _ 


Make every lesson more effective with 


the use of these RCA Victor products 
especially designed to help you teach! 


Victor Records, Victrolas and Electrolas are becoming 
standard equipment among schools of business and com- 
mercial departments in high schools and colleges. No 
other teaching aids are used as widely among schools of 
all types. They give lessons a more interesting appeal 
from a student viewpoint. They are used with unusual 
success in the teaching of 


PENMANSHIP . . . Very often a carefully chosen record 
provides the most satisfactory way to perfect penmanship. 
Specially made, a record of this type establishes proper 
rhythm and speed of hand movement. 


TYPEWRITING . . . Use of special records aids greatly in 
development of correct writing technique and strokin 
acceleration. Ordinary instrumental records may be | 
with excellent results for certain types of practice. 


SHORTHAND ... A complete series of Shorthand Speed 
Dictation Records, for use with Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
is available. Includes carefully selected, accurately re- 
corded dictation practice letters and articles, at speeds 
ranging from 60 to 120 words a minute. Special drills on 
forms, reversing, blending, prefixes, suffixes and phrasing. 


Here’s equipment made especially for classroom 
use ... bearing the RCA Victor mark of quality! 


PORTABLE ELECTROLA MODEL 

R-95...A high quality electric instru- 

ment for classroom use. 


PORTABLE VICTROLA MODEL 
0-15... For use in classrooms where 
electric current is not available. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
~~ RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A service of Radio Corporation of America 


Get further details from your local RCA Victor dealer cr 
write for your free copy of our valuable booklet ‘Sound 
Service for Schools” 


FREE to @ookkeeping Teachena 


JUST OFF the press, this 
booklet lists, illustrates 
and describes more than 
a thousand different 
Pathfinder standard 
forms, systems, binders, 
machine bookkeeping 
equipment, and other 
looseleaf producis 
used in present-day 
business. 


ALL PRACTICE 
SET material used in the 


PATHFINDER COURSE 
IN EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTING 


has been carefully selected from this nationally known 
and used line of accounting records which makes this 
course of training Modern... Practical ... Interesting... 
Vocational. WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS. 


ADDRESS...EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Charles R.Hadley Company 


330 N.LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Publishers of The Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounting 


Above: Filing and find- 
ing are hard work with 
tnis one rod file... 
contents of drawer re- 
ceive hard use and 3 
abuse. 


Above: In Tri-Guard 
file, letters are easily 
found or filed ... 
Quides support, as well 
as index, contents of 
drawer. 


Tri-Guard guides slide on thiee 
rods, which act as a ‘‘sway- 
check’’ and keep contents in an 
upright position. 


SPEED UP FILING AND FINDING 
WITH MODERN TRI-GUARD FILES 


Enjoy the advantages of modern Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard 
files, which include quick filing, fast finding, greater visi- 
bility, more efficiency with less work, and a considerable 


saving of time and money. 
Modernize your office—it pays. The Globe-Wernicke 


dealer in your city will be glad to demonstrate Tri-Guard 
files without cost or obligation, or write to us for a copy 
of ‘‘The Outstanding Filing Developments In Years.” 


Globe-Wernicke 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EC T. CONVENTION PLANS 


TIME: March 24, 25, 26 and 27 


PLACE: 
THEME: 


This year’s convention will be the oc- 
casion of the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
In 1807 at Morse College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was held the meeting which re- 
sulted in the organization of the E.C.T.A. 
Forty years is a long time in modern busi- 
ness education history. Educational circles 
everywhere recognize that the E.C.T.A. 
has played a very important part in the 
making of that history. On March 25, 
President Altholz and a committee headed 
by Past President John F. Robinson are 
planning to give convention delegates a 
celehration program that will make the 
banquet an exceptional one and one that 
will long be remembered. 

General Sessions 

Dr Robert P. Brecht, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Office Management Associa- 
tion, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, will deliver the keynote ad- 


OFFICERS AND EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD 
Dr. Odell (extreme left, 
second row) has_ been 


succeeded by Mr. Reed 
as Yearbook Editor. 


dress at the convention. His topic will be 
“Vocational Ability T esting from _ the 
Standpoint of the Employer.” The topic is 
well in keeping with the general theme of 
the convention and Dr. Brecht is an out- 
standing authority in this field. 


J. N. Jackman, Kendall Company, Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts will serve as chairman 
of the general session on Friday morning. 
Speakers at this session will be Pro- 
fessor F, G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Katherine W. 
Ross, Boston Clerical School, Boston; 
Professor Phillip J. Rulon, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Harold E. Cowan, Director of 
Commercial Education, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Question Box Session 


Provisions have again been made for a 
Question Box Session on Saturday morn- 
ing. “Classroom Problems of the 
Teacher” will be the theme of this meet- 
ing. There will be eight sections, namely; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Clerical 
Practice, Distributive Trades, Junior 
High School and Ninth Year Business 
Subjects, Penmanship, Private Business 
Schools, Secretarial Subjects and Social 


FEBRUARY, 


1937 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Measuring for Vocational Ability in the Field of Business Education” 


Business Studies. Commercial teachers 
who have questions about instructional 
materials, classroom procedure, etc., and 
want them answered by a group of well 
qualified teachers of the subject under dis- 
cussion should submit these questions in 

writing by March 15 to Clinton A. Reed, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. These questions will be dis- 
tributed to experts in the subjects under 
discussion and will be answered at the 
Question Box Session. 


Subject Sectional Meetings 

On Friday and Saturday there will be a 
series of subject sectional meetings. The 
various sections will be Secretarial, Book- 
keeping, Clerical, Distributive Trades and 
Social Business, | ‘enmanship, and Private 
Business School Executives’ Session. A 
complete list of the teachers participating 
in these sectional meetings will be found 
in the March issue of this magazine. 


1937 Yearbook 


Are you in doubt as to employment 
standards and vocational standards? Does 
your business department adequately pre- 
pare its graduates for work in offices and 
stores? These questions are all answered 
in the 1937 Yearbook, Measuring for Vo- 
cational Ability in the Field of Business 
Education. The yearbook also describes 
the new Federal Vocational Act. 


Why Attend the Convention? . 


Commercial teachers should attend the 
Convention in order to hear the speakers ; 
to visit Boston business offices; to make 
educational tours; to participate in dis- 
cussions; to exchange ideas with fellow 
teachers; to visit new exhibits of office 
appliances and text books; and to be 
present at the Fortieth Anniversary Ban- 
quet. 

The reduction in railroad passenger 
fares should enable a great many teachers, 
who have been unable to attend in other 
years, to be present at this anniversary 
convention. 


The complete program of the E.C.T.A. 
Convention will be printed in the March 
issue of this magazine. 


Broadcasting Conference 

The First National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting was _ 4 Wash- 
ington, D. C. on December 10, and 12. 
The conference was eight- 
een organizations interested in every im- 
portant phase of American education, in 
—— with the United States Office 
of Education and the Federal Communi- 
cations Bureau. 

Purposes of the meeting were to enable 
persons interested in educational broad- 
casting to discuss means by which the 
radio may become a more effective instru- 
ment for education; to serve as a clear- 
ing house for information on the latest 
technical and professional developments 
in educational broadcasting; and to en- 
able persons representing all phases of 
the subject to become acquainted and to 
exchange ideas and experiences. 


Drexel Institute Open House 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, held its annual 
Open House on January 15 and 16. High 
school students, their parents and teach- 
ers attended this annual two day event. 
The four schools of the Institute—Engi- 
neering, Business Administration, Home 
Feonomics and Library Science—had ex- 
hibits in progress. 

Albert Tangora gave a demonstra- 
tion of speed typewriting at the exhibit 
of the Typewriting Department of the 
School of Business Administration. 
Charles Zoubek, certified shorthand re- 
porter, demonstrated speed writing in 
shorthand. 

Other cepartments of the business 
school that gave exhibits are advertising 
and marketing, accounting, insurance, 
law and political science, economic geog- 
raphy, commerce and industry, commer- 
cial teaching and secretarial science. 

e 


New England Officers 

New officers elected at the thirty-fourth 
annual convention of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation are: president, Eliot RK. Dun- 
can, High School, Danvers, Massachu- 
setts; first vice-president, Mildred J. 
O'Leary, High School, Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts; secretary, William O. Holden, 
High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
treasurer, WW. Ray Burke, High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


New Officers of 
Louisiana Association 

New officers of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association are: president, L. E. Frazar, 
Merryville, and secretary, Spencer_Phil- 
lips, Box 1906, Baton Rouge. Mr. Frazar 
is also official delegate to the NATIONAL 


Councit or Bustness Epucation. Mr. 


Phillips is the former president, but was 
made secretary upon the death of G. O. 
Houston, former secretary of the associ- 
ation. 


Tokyo Conference 


Approximately 600 school people have 
already signified their intention of  at- 
tending the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations to be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, from August 2 to 7. Dr. Paul 
Monroe is president of the World Federa- 
tion and also Director of the International 
Institute. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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The New Dvorak 


Typewriting Series 
TWO BOOKS NOW READY 


TYPEWRITING 
BEHAVIOR 


DVORAK MERRICK DEALEY FORD 


T his book is intended for teachers of typewriting and 

teachers’ training classes. It embodies the present- 
ments of the scientific investigation of the subject 
made with the encouragement of the Carnegie Found- 
ation and applies the principles of psychology to the 
teaching and learning of typewriting. It makes clear 
the evils of present-day typewriting and gives prac- 
tical remedies for them. The simplified keyboard 
which it offers will enable students to learn with 
greater ease and to typewrite with greater speed. 
List price, $3.00. 


MY TYPEWRITER 
AND | 


MERRICK BOWN DVORAK 


his text presents for pupils in Junior High Schools 

a practical application of the results of the Dvorak 
Scientific investigation. It may be used with either 
the simplified or the universal keyboard. 


The unit organization is devoted to the technique of 
performance with emphasis on good form, rhythmic 
stroking, and smooth, reasonable speed. Practice drills 


and improvement tests. Price, $2.20. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York Cincinnati 


Boston Atlanta > Dallas San Francisco 


Just Published 


a real desk companion for the secretary 
who would rather be right 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


By Lois Hutchinson 
616 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


A real desk companion, not only producing {acts 
when the secretary needs them, but also especially 
arranged to give the information in an explanatory, 
usable form. Of unlimited usefulness, giving al! the 
most frequently needed rules, forms, and standards 
in many subjects—also covering English and gram- 
mar in a usable way, and emphasizing banking, se- 
curities practice, and other specialized subjects of 
importance to the private secretary in the business 
world. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


BOOKKEEPING 


For Immediate Use 
By Kirk, Odell and Street 


NEW APPROACH—NEW CONTENTS—sound treatment 
of all fundamentals. Bookkeeping is taught as a social 
subject intimately related to the everyday experiences of 
all boys and girls. Short instructional units—each unit is 
a problem and the text, script form and illustrations solve 
the problem. Vocational objectives are fully covered, but 
they are attained through the medium of personal use. 


BOOK TWO is now ready 


Unit achievement tests and chapter tests may be had for 
both books. 


LOW COST—Blank forms and business papers are 
gathered into two workbooks, total cost of text and work- 
books is reduced to a modicum of the usual price. 


Examination copies sent on request 
with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Dr. Elizabeth Smellage 
Receives Appointment 


Dr. Elizabeth Smellage is the newly 
appoil: ted supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation for the state of Texas. She has 
been, for the past three years, deputy 
superintendent in charge of District 19, 
with headquarters in Austin. Now she is 
in charge of the program that is being 
set up for commercial education in Texas, 
as weil as her regular work. 

Dr. Smellage received her B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Southern Methodist 
University. Her Doctor’s degree was ob- 
tained from New York University. She 
has had extensive teaching experience in 
the public schools of Texas, especially in 
the schools of Dallas. 


Miss Ellenberger 
Accepts New Position 


Sara C. Ellenberger has been named 
head of the business science department 
of Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York. She was formerly a teacher in 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Ellenberger, who teachers type- 
writing, shorthand and office practice, re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Science degree in 
Education from Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. She has 
also completed graduate work in Penn- 
sylvania State College and has served as 
supervisor of practice teachers and taught 
for eleven years. 


J. A. Hodnett 
Goes to Virginia 


James A. Hodnett, Jr., is a new in- 
structor in the accounting and business 
administration department of Smithdeal- 
Massey Business College, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Hodnett graduated from the ac- 
counting department of Smithdeal-Mas- 
sey Business College and holds B.S. 
Degree in business administration from 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
He is a member of Phi Theta Phi, inter- 
national business fraternity. 

e 


Business Training 
Booklet Published 


“A Survey of Business Training,” a 
mimeographed booklet containing over 
1,000 short-answer questions in the vari- 
ous fields of Business Training or Busi- 
ness Practice, has recently been published 
by the Bryant Typing & Mimeograph 
Bureau, New York City. 

The questions contained in the book- 
let were culled from teachers’ examina- 
tions and civil service tests with the pur- 
pose of helping candidates prepare for 
such tests. The material is particularly 
helpful in preparing examinations for 
courses in Advanced Business Training, 
Office Practice, Office Management, etc. 

These booklets may be obtained by 
Writing to Bryant Typing and Mimeo- 
graph Bureau, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. The price of the pamphlet 
is eighty-five cents. 
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August Tete Directs 
New Orleans High Schools 


August Tete has recently assumed the 
duties of directing the activities of the 
high schools in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
He fills the position vacated by Edward 
Hynes who passed away on May 3, 1936. 

Mr. Tete is secretary of the Orleans 
Parish School Board and Assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of elementary 
training. He is especially fitted for super- 
vising duties in the commercial high 
schools. He holds technical engineering 
and liberal arts degrees from Tulane Uni- 
versity and taught for twenty-seven years 
in high schools before being appointed 
to his first administrative position. 

As Secretary of the Orleans Parish 
School Board, Mr. Tete has gained of- 
fice experience and an understanding of 
the problems that form part of commer- 
cial education today. 


L. Gilbert Dake 


L. Gilbert Dake, teacher and super- 
visor of commercial subjects in the St. 
Louis public schools for more than 20 
years and nationally prominent commer- 
cial educator, died January 7, 1937, after 
an operation for appendicitis. Funeral 
services were held on January 8, with 
burial at Champaign, IIl., on January 9. 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. May Dake, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Nina White and 
Betty Dake, 12 years old. 

Mr. Dake was born at Big Foot, III, 
on May 23, 1881. He was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1903 and 
later obtained his master’s degree from 
Harvard University. After teaching one 
year at Rockford, IIl., he went to the 
Pacific Coast for seven years, teaching 
at Walla Walla, Washington; Vancouver, 
Washington; Portland, Oregon; and Oak- 
land, California. He came to the Soldan 
High School, St. Louis, in 1916, and from 
1928 to 1932 was supervisor of commercial 
subjects for the St. Louis High Schools. 
Since the discontinuance of the position 
of supervisor in 1932, he taught at the 
Hadley Vocational School and Cleveland 
High School. During his summer vaca- 
tions, he gave courses in education at 
Springfield, Massachusetts; State College, 
Pullman, Washington; the University of 
Illinois and the University of Denver. 

Besides being a popular speaker at 
teachers’ conventions, he was a frequent 
contributor to educational journals .and 
the author of a typewriting text. 

The esteem in which he was held by 
his co-workers was shown by his election 
to the presidency of the St. Louis Men’s 
Club of High School Teachers in 1922, 
and his ability as a leader in education 
received recognition when he was chosen 
president of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation in 1928. 

His genial personality, his inspiring 
teaching, his spirit of cooperation, his 
originality of ideas coupled with a strong 
courage of conviction, endeared him to 
all of us. Our profession has suffered a 
real loss, and we shall miss him greatly. 
—E. E. Hutzel, Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Fitzpatrick Named Head 
of Evening High School 


Henry J. Fitzpatrick has been selected 
principal of the Evening High School, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, replacing P. J 
Garvey. Mr. Fitzpatrick is an instructor 
in the commercial depar.ment of the Hol- 
yoke High School. 

He graduated from Boston College and 
has since been awarded his A. M. degree 
from New York State Teachers Col- 
lege. In addition to this training, he has 
taken further work at the Bentley School 
of Accounting and Finance, Harvard, and 
the Northeastern University Law School. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has always been active 
in teacher affairs both in his own com- 
munity and in Massachusetts. During 
the past year he served as a member of 
the Commercial Research Committee of 
the State Teachers’ Federation and the 
Membership Committee of the Eastern 
States Teachers’ Association. 


Persinger to Conduct 
Summer Courses 


G. Carl Persinger, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education in the 
Plainfield, New Jersey High School, has 
been secured to conduct the courses in 
Commercial Education at the 1937 sum- 
mer session of the University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


Intermountain 
Commercial Contest 


The thirteenth annual Intermountain 
Commercial Contest of the College of 
Commerce, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, will be held on April 9. 
On the same date, under the direction 
of Dr. I. S. Noall, Utah State Vocational 
Director, there will be a conference of 
high school commercial teachers, at which 
special problems of interest to commer- 
cial teachers will be discussed. 

An exhibition of modern office appli- 
ances will be sponsored on April 8 and 
9 by Beta Delta Chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Psi, professional commercial fraternity. 

e 


Teachers’ Co-operative 
Settlement in California 


William Sanborn, commercial teacher, 
St. Helena Union High School, St. 
Helena, California, is promoting the de- 
velopment of a teachers’ co-operative set- 
tlement in Napa Valley near St. Helena. 
His plan, which he calls Napacraft, is to 
provide an outlet for teachers’ energies 
during the summer. It visions a corpora- 
tion dealing in creative goods and offer- 
ing unusual services. Cabin sites are to 
be available and anyone interested in this 
co-operative project may write Mr. San- 
born for further information. 


e 
Guy Elected to Advisory Board 


Hollis P. Guy has been selected by 
the State Education Association of West 
Virginia, Commercial Section, as its rep- 
resentative to the Advisory Board of the © 


Mr. Guy teaches in New River 
College, Montgomery. 
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FOR THE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 


Economics 


Economic Problems of Today by Klein 
and Colvin 


Elementary Business Training 
Our Daily Contacts with Business by 
Greenstein and Smithline 
e 


Secretarial Training and Office Dictaphone 
Practice Dictaphone Business Practice by Monk 


Secretarial Practice by Hainfeld . 
e Business Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping Mastery Units in Socialized Arithmetic 
Modern Bookkeeping Practice, First- by Smith 
year Course by Altholz and Klein: » 
Second-year Course by Altholz Salesmanship 
Read’s Salesmanship by Harlan Eugene 
Read 


Law 


The New Burgess Commercial Law by 
Cox: Parliamentary Guide by Whit- 
ney 


e 
Spelling 
New Business Speller by Miller 


Detailed explanations of the above listed texts will be provided upon request 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


How To Get 
Greater Speed 


You can increase your students’ typing speed and 
accuracy by introducing the supplementary book, 
Typing For Accuracy, in your classes. It pro- 
vides many different kinds of corrective exercises 
and remedial drills. The book has proved its value 
in increasing speed with accuracy. List price, 60c. 


For superior practice and test copy, use Speed 
Practice For Typists. Interesting material of low 
stroke intensity. Two books, each containing 15 
tests. List price, 32c. 


Send for ‘‘A Selected List of Rowe Books.’’ To 
consider any Rowe book for introduction as a class 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ 
OFFER... clip coupon 


text, write for an examination copy. All list prices 
are subject to the usual school discounts. 


Are you getting The Rowe Budget? The spring 
issues contain helpful articles on building 
typing speed. Sent entirely free to commercial 
teachers. 


The H. M. ROWE Company 


320 East 21st St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


624 N. Gilmor St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brinc your graduates closer to the 
job with Remington Rand Filing 
Practice outfits. Students get practi- 
cal training by actually do:ng filing 
they will meet in business. Complete 
Teacher’s Keys answer every question. 


VERTICAL METHODS. Ver- 
tical filing practice outfits are 
miniature filing departments. 
It is only necessary to pur- “ 
chase enough equipment for 
each student in one class. 
Seven classes can use it at the 
same time provided they are 
working on a different part of 
the course. 


VISIBLE RECORDS. Each 
pupil works with a model 
Remington Rand visible sys- 
tem sets up the record, makes 
entries, establishes visible sig- 
nal control and draws conclu- 
sions from posted facts. 


School........ 
Address 


City 


In addition, one teacher in each school 
installing one complete outfit, text 
and samples, may take a free training 
course conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Filing, which also maintains 
a free question and answer service. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer. 

« American Institute of Filing, P-32 

165 Washington St.. Buffalo. N.Y. 
Please send me full details of your Practice 
Plan of Filing. I am interested in: 

Vertical Filing Visible Filing 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRAC- 
TICE, by William B. Cornell and John 
H. MacDonald, New York: American 
Book Company, 622 p. $1.88. 


A complete revision of this well known 
text primarily aimed at the secondary 
schoo! level. All too often high school 
texts are mere abbreviations of college 
texts. This is especially true when the 
authors are genuine experts in the field 
about which they are writing and not pri- 
marily high school teachers. That is not 
true in the case of the present text. It 
is a text written for and at the level of 
understanding of the typical high school 
boy or girl. Just a glance at the contents 
of the usual college text and at the con- 
tents of this book indicates the difference. 

The book begins with a recognition of 
the historical development of manage- 
ment. It then takes up the new enter- 
prise—problems of location, reserves, etc., 
securing working capital, and the like. A 
brief explanation of the principles of man- 
agement follows. The largest section of 
the book is devoted to the departments, 
services, and equipment of business, and 
here major attention is given to those di- 
visions which are likely to be of major 
interest to the worker on the initial job. 
The last three sections of the book are 


the most significant for they deal with 
the phases of management which relate 


most to the beginning worker: The Hu- 

man Factor in Business; Tools of Man- 

ot: and From Student to Business 
an. 

As you will gather from the brief out- 
line of the contents of this book, it does 
not pretend to give a formal professional 
treatment of the problem of management. 
Rather it attempts, and very successfully, 
to give the student an understanding of 
management as a problem of sound hu- 
man relationships. It makes the student 
see that management is not something 
mysteriously carried on in the secret re- 
cesses of business offices, but something 
which they are dealing with every day otf 
their lives. This is the essential purpose 
of the course as set-up by New York 
State when it offers it as a required course 
in the General Business Curriculum out- 
lined by the State Education Department. 
This essential purpose of the course is in 
telligently carried through in this signifi- 
cant contribution to the improvement of 
the teaching of this subject on the high 
school level—H. A. Tonne, School of 
Education, New York University. 


PITMAN TEACHER’S MANUAL, by Sadie 
Krupp Newman, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 327 p. $1.50. 


From her own successful teaching ex- 
perience, as well as from that of her col- 
leagues, the author here presents some 
“desirable modes of teaching procedure” 
in Pitman shortland. She chooses to call 
her method an “eclectic” method, as these 
Procedures embody various desirable com- 
binations of methods employed in the 
teaching of shorthand theory. 


FEBRUARY, 1937 


The brief shorthand lesson plans are 
built around the learning units of the 
New Standard Course, Pitman Short- 
hand (Revised Edition), and follow that 
textbook in arrangement. These lesson 
plans suggest review materials, plans for 
presentation of new theory and applica- 
tion of new learnings, correlation pro- 
cedures with English and business prac- 
tice, content questions, and drills in spell- 
ing and word study. 

Though the textbook treats primarily 
of the teaching aids and devices for 
theory classes, valuable suggestions are 
also included for speed development in 
dictation classes—Lempi S. Talvensaari, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE, 
by Francis T. Allen, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 241 p. $1.00. 


This book is one of the Series of 
American Business Fundamentals,—a se- 
ries of low priced texts on the daily prob- 
lems of commerce, industry and finance. 
The universal need of insurance today 
makes this book of interest to all students 
and teachers of business courses, at the 
same time presenting a condensed state- 
ment of the principles of insurance for 
the average business man. 

The first three chapters of the text are 
introductory, covering briefly the need for 
insurance, essentials of insurance and the 
kinds of risk bearers. Seven of the twen- 
ty chapters are devoted to the subject of 
Life Insurance. The fact that there are 
over 65,000,000 life insurance policyhold- 
ers in the United States today indicates 
clearly why the author has devoted more 
than one-third of the text to this all im- 
portant topic. The experience of the 
author in the life insurance work has 
made his treatment of this subject very 
complete and interesting. 

Four chapters are taken for the subject 
of Fire Insurance. The usual discussion 
of the Standard Fire Insurance Policy is 
given. The treatment of the adjustment 
of fire losses under the Page, Cromie, 
Reading and Kinne rules is very nicely 
and concisely presented. 

The other chapters are taken up with 
such subjects as Accident and Health. In- 
surance, Automobile Insurance, Liability 
and Compensation Insurance, Burglary, 
and Plate Glass Insurance. 

The peculiarities of the State Laws re- 
lating to insurance and the constantly 
changing rates and policy provisions 
make it very difficult to write a book on 
insurance which does more than cover the 
basic principles. This the author has done 
very succinctly. This book should prove 
a valuable investment to the business man 
and commercial teacher. It should prove 
a stimulus for the preparation of a text 
on the high school level, and for the in- 
clusion of a course in insurance in the 
socio-business curriculum—John J. W. 
Neuner, The College of the City of ~. 
York. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH (revised 
edition), by Alta Gwinn Saunders, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 
604 p. $3.25. 


The text was revised to meet the 
changes in the practice of advertising, 
selling, credits, and collections; to meet 
the needs of students within colleges and 
in the business world by giving them a 
knowledge of the present practices of 
business, of business correspondence, and 
in preparing for its practice. 

Using written English as a powerful, 
effective business tool is the keynote of 
the text. The text is set-up in three 
parts and covers extensively the mechani- 
cal make-up of the business letter; the 
essential principles and_ characteristic 
processes of business letter writing; and 
an analysis of sales letters to the extent 
of carrying the idea of salesmanship into 
every variety of business letter, whether 
it be sales, claim, collection, or credit 
letter. 

Appended to the main body of the book 
are three sections: “A Handbook of Eng- 
lish”; “The Law Relating to Business 
Correspondence”; and the main types of 
business letter problems encountered in 
the various branches of business. The last 
section is accompanied by various data 
for the solution of a number of practical 
problems in business.—Edna Eikenberry, 
High School, Ridgewood, N. J 


A STUDY OF SHORTHAND TEACHING, 
by Dr. Benjamin Franklin Davis, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Columbia University, 108 p. 

-60. 


This is a dissertation covering out- 
standing methods and practices in the 
teaching of shorthand. It may well be 
used by university students and others 
who are interested in acquiring a back- 
ground for evaluating various methods— 
and selecting or evolving one for them- 
selves. The basic problems encountered 
in teaching shorthand are clearly set 
forth, together with various efforts to 
solve them. The author then sets up a 
method of his own, The Walton Experi- 
mental Method. The reader will be in- 
terested not only in the facts to be 
gleaned from the book but also in the 
techniques involved in conducting a long- 
range experimental method, from the 
construction of materials for the experi- 
mental method to the recommendations 
for further study. As an outcome of his 
acceptance of criteria, Dr. Davis sets up 
fourteen principles which serve to guide 
him in conducting his experiments. 

While this study concerns primarily 
teachers of business subjects, and, in par- 
ticular, teachers of shorthand, it is of in- 
terest also to teachers of any other sub- 
jects the mastery of which involves the 
acquirement of skills as well as the grasp- - 
ing of principles.—John V. Walsh, Mor- 
ris High Schoo’, Bronx, New York. 
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Mr. Williams at 
Smithdeal-Massey College 


Homer N. Williams has rejoined the 
faculty of the Smithdeal-Massey College, 
Richmond, Virginia. He will serve as 
director of the secretarial department. 

Mr. Williams formerly taught at 
Smithdeal-Massey College but he re- 
signed in 1935 to earn his Master’s De- 
gree in commercial education at the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Bowling Green. He received the 
degree in August, 1936. 

Mr. Williams obtained his B.S. Degree 
from Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
and a B.C.S. Degree from Bowling Green 
Business University. He has taught com- 
mercial education for approximately 
twelve years. 


Pennsylvania Private 
Schools Committee 


At a recent meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Private Business 
Schools in Harrisburg, a special commit- 
tee was appointed to make a survey of 
the courses of study, standards, etc., as 
existing today in Pennsylvania business 
schools. The committee will also ascer- 
tain the requirements and procedure to 
secure State credits for work done in 
the private business schools. 

Dr. Paul S. Cressman, of the State 


Department of Education, spoke at the 


dinner meeting. He talked on the ad- 
vantages of state recognition of ap- 
proved private business schools, and 
credits for work done therein. 
Members of the special committee are 
Gerald Devaux, Cambria-Rowe Business 
College, Johnstown; C. R. McCann, Mc- 
Cann School of Business, Reading; J. 
H. Seeley, Scranton-Lackawanna College, 
Scranton; Dr. E. M. Hull, Banks Col- 


Pennsylvania Committee 


Left to right: Gerald Devaux, Dr. E. M. 
Hull, C. R. McCann, P. S. Spangler and 
H. Seeley. 


lege, Philadelphia; and P. S. Spangler, 
Duff’s Iron City College, Pittsburgh. 


' The committee will submit a complete 
report, and make suitable recommenda- | 


tions at the association’s spring meeting. 


_ rooms have been redecorated and 
| equipped with the most modern office ma- 


Leo W. Gould Purchases School 


New Kensington Commercial College 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, was te. 
cently purchased by Leo W. Gould, for- 
merly secretary of the South Bend Col. 
lege of Commerce, South Bend, Indiana, 

Additional instructors have been added 
to the teaching staff and new equipment 
is being installed in the college. The 
school, which is now in its forty-first 
year, occupies its new quarters which 
were completed on January 1. 


San Diego School 
In New Quarters 


The College of Commerce, San Diego, 


| California, is located in new quariers at 
| Fourth and Broadway according to word 


received from Wendell Kirk»patrick 


| and Gladys Kirkpatrick, owners. 


The school will occupy three floors. All 
classrooms, offices and demons ration 
vill be 


chines and school facilities. 


Vode 
SAVE MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


comments on 


STORE 


meets every requirement 
of today wisely and brilliantly.” 


Thus the Journal of Education 


—SALESMANSHIP— 


by Brisco, Griffith, and Robinson 


Two Outstanding Texts 
BUSINESS LAW CASES 


By R. O. Spengler, LL.B., J.D. 


This valuable text is designed for training students 
by the case-book method. However, it can easily be 
combined with the text-book method. Summaries of 
600 cases, adjudicated by the highest courts, are in- 
cluded. Complicated legal phraseology, confusing. 


irrelevant and unimportant matter have been elimi- 
nated. Each case is reduced to the essential factors. 


ANSWERS (Judical Opinions) TO 
BUSINESS LAW CASES 


By R. O. Spengler, LL.B., J.D. 


Contains the decisions of the courts in the 600 cases 
presented in BUSINESS LAW CASES. A valuable 
feature is its illustrations of the methods of reason- 
= ing pursued by the judges. Many citations are 
appended to strengthen the decisions. Being 
in a separate volume from the cases, the in- 
structor can judge accurately the quality of the 
students work. 


Meets today’s business needs be- 
cause it is based on the actual ex- 
perience of successful merchants in 
both large and small establish- 
ments. Real “cases” and excerpts 
from lively “house bulletins” il- 
lustrate each principle. 


STORE SALESMANSHIP meets to- 
day’s classroom needs by _ its 
thoroughly interesting style _ its 
convenient teaching units, and its 
wealth of review problems, ques- 
tions, and projects. 


The complete “Teacher's Plan 
and Sourcebook” for STORE 
SALESMANSHIP provides a wealth 
of ideas for the busy teacher. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


We will gladly send these modern, practical works for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332-392 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
~COMPANY 


Illinois 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCAT!ON 
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..- Students at JOHN HAY 


IN CLEVELAND 
Learn Quality Duplicating 


@ Since 1930, students at John Hay Commercial High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, have been able to include 
Multigraph duplicating in their curriculum. So popular 
is the course, the demand exceeds facilities. 


@ Full classes each semester take the training which 
requires two periods per day for a school year. 


@ Practical experience is acquired while producing 
material to be used throughout the school . . . special 
lesson pages, study sheets, examination papers, forms. 
1,250,000sheets of Multigraph duplicating are produced 
ecch year, specimens of which are shown at the left. 


@ Students who plan seriously for their business careers 
demand instruction in Multigraphing . . . now con- 
ceded to be essential modern business office routine. 
Hundreds of up-to-date schools provide such training. 


@ Write for complete information and FREE copies of 
Multigraph Little Business Library Books . . . Letters and 
Profit Making. State whether student or instructor. 


MULTIGRAPH DIVISION 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Euclid P.O. © Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Ready for Business 


Today’s student is tomorrow’s worker, and whatever his intended vocation he should re- 
ceive instruction and guidance in those fields of thought and action which are common to all 
members of society. 


Therefore training for business should be an important part of every child’s education 
since business is such an important part of community life. Business responsibility is an im- 
perative educational objective because it is an integral part of social responsibility. 


The first step in providing good business training is an introduction to business. Such a 
course should survey the fundamental principles and processes of good business. It should 
acquaint the pupil with the simple elements of business transactions, introduce him to the 
services of communication and transportation, and improve his knowledge of business mathe- 
matics. 


Such a course is a necessary intro- 
duction to the more specialized 
courses in business, like commercial 
arithmetic, typewriting and business 
law. 


To equip the pupil with a sense of 
. business ethics and with skill in busi- 
ness technique should be an import- 
ant aim of every high school course, 
for no better foundation can be laid 
for citizenship. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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